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Stenographers 


$50-99 to $100-99 a Week and Upwards 
MEN and WOMEN 





Do you know that many of the best paid advertising managers, writers and solicitors 
were formerly stenographers. The highest-priced ad-writer in “he world not long ago was a stenographer 
for Swift & Co, He continues to use his stenographic training daily. It is a highly valuable accomplish 
ment to the ad-writer. If you are a stenographer you have a splendid foundation for success in this field 
of big incomes. Women also should consider this pleasant and highly lucrative occupation. Millic { dollars are now spent 
annually for advertisements appealing to women. Sixty to seventy-five per cent. of life's necessities are purchased by women 


The Business World’s Greatest Opportunity 
Learn to Write—Manage—Solicit 


DVERTISING 


Seven Hundred Millions ($700,000,000) now spent annually for advertising! 
Think of the staggering magnitude of these figures! Hundreds of big-paying posi- 








tions are fairly begging for men who can successfully write or manage advertising! 

If you want to be a money-making success, learn advertising—the greatest busi- 

ness-getting force known to modern merchandising. Its tremendous power is just 
beginning to gain real recognition. Not many men make $5,000 a year—except advertisers or 
those who understand the advertising business. Here is your opportunity to succeed. “‘Suc- 
cess” in America is spelled “Succe$$,”" not “?ucces?.” Don’t be a doubtful success. In this field 
writers, managers and solicitors are highly paid. Seventy-Two Thousand Dollars ($72,000) a year is the salary now 

paid one copy writer! Not so very long ago he was a stenographer earning $20 a week. Men of ambition, men of ideas, 

men of action—here is a golden harvest for you. 


You Can Learn At Home 


The training offered in our School of Advertising is all you need. Advertising offers you a better chance than any 
other profession to get into a position paying $5,000 and upwards. A University education or literary ability not neces- 
sary. Why take up a profession requiring years of hard, technical study when we can teach you practical everyday Adver- 
tising and all its branches by mail in a few short months? Advertising information for the business man as well as for the 
student of advertising has been hard to find, and never until now has it been organized into a recognized, systematic course 
of home study. More than Sixty (60) Experts selected from America’s greatest authorities have just completed, 
at an enormous expense, the most ctical exposition of “Advertising” ever produced; a system of home eoue 
study which surmounts all the Seddicegs and shortcomings of education in this, the most important depart- -_ FREE 
ment of modern business. Ours is the only course ever prepared which offers to you the experience and 
knowledge of the very men who have made advertising whet tt actually is today. So far, real advertising o TUITION 
knowledge has been in the making. Instruction from real experts has not been available in Universities 
or elsewhere. The demands of their profession have not permitted the imparting of their knowledge ¢ COUPON 
to others, until now, as offered in our course and service. 
hy a 5 Chicago University 
FREE TUITION In order to quickly popularize our home- A ef Commerce 
training course in Advertising, we have tl 
SCHOLARSHIPS authorized a limited number of Free 4 Dept. 134A, Chicago, 
Twition Scholarships. By writing 











today you will be in time to make application for one of these Gentlemen: . 
scholarships, which will save you nearly one-half the cost Without cost or obliga- 
No charge will be made for tuition no matter how long it A tion to me, please send full pa: 
takes you to complete the course. You will pay merely @ _ticulars regarding your Hom« 
a nominal fee to cover text books, material and supplies Training Course in Advertising 
furnished. Send the coupon right away—don't wait 4 managing, writing and soliciting 
until these scholarships are withdrawn and it is too 2 and your limited FREE TUITION 
late. Our handsome illustrated announcement SCHOLARSHIP OFFER, 
is FREE. Tells all about our new course and 
service. y xe 

Tear off, sign and Name 

mail the coupon now J —AdTOSS... 0. sere eveneneneerene ces 
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The President’s Fondness for System 


HE public is getting a better insight 
°y than ever before into the methods of 

working pursued by the President of 
the United States. This may be due to the 
fact that President Wilson’s methods are 
noticeably different from those of his pred- 
ecessors. His daily program reveals the 
accuracy and thoroughness so characteris- 
tic of the student and analyst. The Pres- 
ident is quite partial to notebooks, and he 
is strictly modern in having the loose-leaf 
style. His fondness for system is so pro- 
nounced that he has built up a filing and 
indexing system which enables him to turn 
instantly to any information or paper he 
may need. One of the Washington staff 
correspondents of the New York Evening 
World writes interestingly of the Presi 
dent's orderly habits: 

Executive decisions that direct the affairs of 
the nation are made at night by the President. 

The central control station of the great ma- 
chinery of government is a secluded room on 
the second floor of the White House where 
Mr. Wilson works alone in silence while the 
world sleeps. 

\ black leather-covered notebook, which no- 
body but himself reads, is the Doomsday book 
of America, for it contains the secrets of state 
ind thoughts of the President written by his 
own hand, 

This book has loose leaves that can be de- 
tached and fresh ones put in. The sheets are the 
size of business letter paper. Most of the en- 
tries are made in shorthand “pot hooks,” a sys- 
tem of writing which Mr. Wilson has practiced 
for many years. 

It is from these notes that President 
Wilson dictates every morning at nine 
o'clock to his personal stenographer, Mr. 
Charles L. Swem, who takes down his 
chief's correspondence and instructions in 
Gregg Shorthand. 

The President devotes one hour a day 
and no more to his correspondence. He 
reads most of the letters the night be- 
fore he dictates replies to them. He makes 
notations in shorthand and lays aside those 
letters that are to be attended to from nine 
to ten. Mr. Swem meets the President at 


nine and they go to the study. The Pres- 
ident takes exceeding pains with every let- 
ter and when he has finished dictating, the 
letter is usually in the form that suits him 
without revision. While the Chief Ex- 
ecutive is an epistolary expert, couching 
his ideas in the most elegant, expressive 
and correct English, he dictates fluently 
nevertheless, and as rapidly as he is accus- 
tomed to speaking. This is due to his or- 
derly habits of mind and his sizing up of 
the situation before beginning to dictate. 
He is the revered college professor, the 
self-disciplined literary man with all his 
habits of exactitude, in the role of Presi- 
dent of the United States. The personal- 
ity and habits of President Wilson are 
indeed fascinating to study. 

In addition to the black-covered note- 
book already referred to, which is symbolic 
of his sense of extreme accuracy and jus- 
tice, the President makes notes in shorthand 
on a desk pad while he is talking with 
callers. Afterwards he transfers to the 
black-covered book the important facts and 
impressions for future reference. Mr. 
Samuel G. Blythe in the Saturday Evening 
Post describes this personal trait in 
detail: 

The President keeps a pad of paper on his 
desk and the black-covered book. When he 
is talking to a man—or, rather, when a man is 
talking to him—he makes notes on the pad. 
These notes are made in shorthand, and the 
shorthand is as precise as if it were engraved. 
The characters are small and perfect. His 
handwriting also is small and precise. After 
the visitor leaves he transfers his notes—if they 
are important—to the black-covered book, writ- 
ing-the facts down in that painstaking hand. 
That book is a miracle of neatness. His atti- 
tude when making these notes is rather discon- 
certing to callers who do not know him. He 
is most deliberate. He takes his eyeglasses and 
wipes them carefully, adjusting them with much 
care. Then he is likely to select a small square 
of chamois from his desk furniture and wipe 
the nib of his pen and see that it is perfectly 
clean. These preliminaries over, he makes his 
notes as methodically and as precisely as if 
he were etching on a dry plate—and they look 
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like etchings when he has finished, too, so sharp 
and exact are they. 

President Wilson is probably the most 
conscientious and painstaking Chief Magis- 
trate that has ever been in the White 
House. His passion for system and ac- 
curacy is noticeable in the minutest phases 
of his work. It is attention to the little 
things that President Wilson invariably in- 
sists upon. No matter how much time and 
labor may be required, everything must be 
done accurately and properly. Because he 
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believes that justice should be done in even 
minor cases, he spends more than the usual 
time and labor in carefully and fully con- 
sidering and investigating every matter 
that comes before him. 

Naturally the President is an ideal em 
ployer, and no one has a better opportunity 
to study his excellent scholarship, his 
marked thoroughness and his exemplary 
habits of punctuality and order than Mr. 
Swem, who comes in personal contact with 
him every day. 


oOo 
University of California Adds Shorthand Department 


HE fall announcements of the Uni 

versity of California include a new 

department in which Gregg Short- 
hand, Rational Typewriting and Office 
Training will be taught. Instruction will 
be given by correspondence, in class and 
by lectures. These subjects have been 
taught in the special summer school at 
the University, and the demand for regular 
and continuous courses through- 
out the year is the reason as- 
signed for adding the new de- 
partment. The courses are de- 
signed for men and women who 
desire to become secretaries or 
teachers of shorthand, typewrit- 
ing and office training. Instruc- 
tion in the science of pedagogy as 
applied to commercial branches 
will be made an important part of 
the work during the entire course. 

A noteworthy feature of the 
course will be that those who are 
able to write and speak Spanish will have 
an opportunity to study the adapta‘ion 
of Gregg Shorthand to the Spanish lan- 
guage. Every effort will be made to make 
the work practical and individual so that 
the students can qualify themselves for 
responsible positions. 

Credit will be given for the subjects 
completed by correspondence as well as in 
class. 

The new department will be in charge 
of J. Evan Armstrong, who is well fitted 
by training and experience to conduct the 
work in these subjects. Mr. Armstrong 
taught shorthand and typewriting in the 
University Summer School. 





J. Evan AnmstTrore 


Lectures on the following subjects will 

be given during the year: 

The History of Shorthand 

The Psychology of Shorthand 

Shorthand and Phonetics 

The Business Man’s English 

Effective Correspondence 

Commercial Value of Enthusiasm 

Keeping Tab, or System in the Office 

Efficiency 

The University of California is 

the largest university in Western 
America, and ranks third among 
the universities of the United 
States in the number of students 
enrolled annually. An enrollment 
of 6,852 students is reported for 
1912. The figures for 1913 are 
not yet ready for publication, but 
they will doubtless show a marked 
increase in the attendance. The 
University has a faculty of over 
four hundred instructors and its 
library comprises about 225,000 
volumes. 


oOoO°d 


The Providence Sunday Journal of Oc 
tober 26 announced that Mayor Gainer of 
that city has named Mr. Harry L. Jacobs, 
president of the Rhode Island Commercial 
School of that city, as a delegate to the 
convention of the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association at Jacksonville, Fla., 
Nov. 18-21. It is always a pleasure to us 
to see school managers prominent in civic 
affairs and we believe Mayor Gainer could 
not have selected a more energetic delegate 
than Mr. Jacobs. 
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Name 


Margaret B. Owen 
Emil A. Trefzger 
Gus R. Trefzger 
Rose L.. Fritz 
Fred Jarret 


The 


Name 


Thos. J. Ehrich 
Bessie Friedman 
Rose Bloom 
Bessie Linsitz 
Wm. F. Oswald 
Martha Dunn 
Leslie Berdan 
Corine Bourdon 
Marion Friedman 
Edward Sherry 
Jessica L.. Johnston 


Pauline Fritz 
lL. H. Weisenberger 
Elizabeth Nichols 


Samuel I’. Feinman 
Jacob L. Gwirtz 
G. Buchanan 
Florence L. Pierce 
Estelle Freedman 
Racy Glucksman 
Katherine Smith 
Rose Engelke 

Ida Engelke 


Name 


H. O. Tanner 
Sarah Kunitz 
Sarah Rosenburg 
G. W. Gaskill 
Mabel Rhengren 
Beatrice McDonald 
Clara Tremper 
Elsie Jansen 
Caroline Robinson 
Donato Lobraico 
John Geier 





words in the minute 
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Machine 


nderwood 
nderwood 
‘nderwood 
‘nderwood 
nderw ood 
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Amateur Typewriting Championship 
Tabulated Results 


Machine 


Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
.Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Remington 
Underwood 
Underwood 
.Underwood 
. Monarch 
Monarch 


School Championship Contest 


Machine 


'nderwood 
inderwood 
'nderwood 
Inderwood 
'nderwood 
Inderwood 
Inderwood 
'nderwood 
'nderwood 
'nderwood 
Inderwood 


The One-Minute Championship was won 
by Miss Margaret B. Owen, who wrote 129 


without an error. 
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Tabulated Results 





Words 
7925 
7606 
7554 
7937 


6566 


Words 

3626 
S713 
3680 
3516 
3647 

3320 
3190 
3198 
3048 
2941 

3139 
2963 
2640 
2440 
2344 
2948 
2195 
1841 

2341 

2112 
2224 
1749 
1534 


Words 
1398 
1485 
1257 
1516 
1238 
1283 
1293 
1273 
1306 
1004 
1073 


WRITER 


Paintreo Copy 


Errors 
SO 
85 

101 
207 


90 


R rrore 


69 
+4 
i 
117 
89 
70 
$4 
S4 
211 
él 


157 
115 
165 
101 


95 


RE rrore 
18 
Oo 

5 
63 
10 
25 
34 
57 
OF 
64 


97 


The International Typewriting Contests 
Reported by Rupert P. SoRelle. 


The World’s Typewriting Championship 


Pe nailty 


130 


125 


505 


1035 


£50 


Penalty 


270 
390 
S65 
205 
875 
160 
280) 
$45 
220) 
270 
d85 
145 
350 
170 
420 
1055 
$05 
110 
785 
575 
825 
905 


175 


Penalty 


90 
200 

2 5 
315 

50 
125 
170 
285 
320 
320 
85 


World’s One-Minute Championship 


Net 
Words 
7495 
T18l 
7049 
6902 
6116 


Net 
Words 

3356 
3328 
3315 
S311 
3272 
3160 
2910 
2853 
2823 
2671 
2554 
2518 
2290 
2270 
1924 
1893 
1890 
1731 

1556 
1537 
1499 
1244 
1059 


Ne / 


Words 


1308 
1285 
1232 
1201 
1188 
1158 
1128 
Oss 
986 
684 
588 


Words 
per 

Minute 

125 

120 

117 

115 


102 


Words 


pe r 
Minute 
112 
iil 
lil 
110 
109 
105 
97 
95 
OF 
so 
85 
st 
76 
74 
64 
63 
63 
57 
52 
51 
50 
1 
35 


Words 
Per 
Minute 
87 
SO 
Ss? 
sv) 
79 
77 
75 
66 
66 
46 
39 


Coming on top of a strenuous hour's work 


at a speed of 125 words-.a minute, it is an 


achievement of note. 
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The Professional Championship 


NE hundred and twenty-five words 
() a minute net for one hour! That 

is the high-water mark in type- 
writing—now. And the name of the bril- 
liant typist who marked it up in the his- 
tory of the art is Miss Margaret B. Owen 
of New York, master of typewriting tech- 
nique, whose facile fingers tapped the keys 
it the amazing speed of more than eleven 
and a half strokes a second for one hour, 
and with almost flawless precision. 

It was Miss Owen's farewell contribu 
tion to the speed records in typewriting 
farewell because she re- 
tires from the field of 
typewriting to follow 
Miss Wilson's footsteps 
in matrimony and 
knowing this she has 
placed it at a point so 
high that it does not 
seem possible that it 
will be 
But predictions have 
been made before only 
to be made ridiculous by 
the actual performances 
of typewriting geniuses 
whose fingers transcend 
the wildest flights of 
imagination. 

Miss Owen's farewell 
ichievement was one 


equaled soon. 


that will cause her name 
long to be remembered 
by those struggling to equal or surpass her 
record, and her performance will go down 
in the history of the art as one of the mosts 
remarkable achievements in the records of 
the typewriting contests. 

Her wonderful record is remarkable in 
more ways than one. First, it marks an 
advance in speed of eight words a minute 
over last year’s high record of 117 words 
a minute made by Miss Wilson, whose rec- 
ord, it was thought, was closely approach- 
ing the ultimate. It was already high, 
and it was thought that the increase would 
be but slight year by year. Miss Owen's 
jump in speed is therefore all the more 
astonishing. Second, Miss Owen's new 
record marks an increase of nine words 
1 minute in her own speed over. last year, 
when she won the Amateur Championship 
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at 116 words a minute. It is remarkable 
also because of the high gross speed she 
made—132\4 words a minute. In order 
to make the high average she did, Miss 
Owen must have written at times at a 
speed of at least 150 words a minute. If 
she could reach that speed at times, it is 
logical to think that in the future some 
typist may be able to maintain such a 
speed. 

Miss Owen's gains in speed are a suc- 
cession of sensational jumps. She won 
the School Championship in 1910 with a 
net speed of 83 words a minute. By 1911 
she had increased her 
speed to 98 words a 
minute, winning second 
place in the Amateur 
Contest, only a fraction 
of a word a minute be- 
low the winner, Mr. 
Gus R. Trefzger. She 
won the Amateur Con- 
test in 1912 with a 
speed of 116 words a 
minute—a gain of 18 
words a minute over her 
speed of the year be- 
fore, and only a word a 
minute lower than the 
record in the Profes- 
sional Contest of that 
year. Incidentally, that 
amazing speed won for 
Miss Owen the $1,000 
prize offered by the 
Underwood Typewriter Company for a 
speed, made by a non-professional, exceed- 
ing the professional speed of the year be- 
fore—112 words a minute. 

Miss Owen was educated at Drake 
School, Passaic, New Jersey, where she 
studied the Van Sant method of typewrit- 
ing under the direction of Mr. Frazier. 
She is a writer of Gregg Shorthand, as 
have been all the World's Champion Typ- 
ists since 1909. It is interesting to note 
that all the typists in the Professional 
Contest this year, with the exception of 
Miss Fritz, are Gregg writers, and that 
the winners of second and third places are 
Rational typists. 

Hardly less remarkable speed made in 
the contest was that of Mr. Emil A. Trefz- 
ger, the English Champion, who won sec- 
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ond place with a speed of 120 words a 
Mr. Trefzger took the honors for 
accuracy, with Miss Owen a close second. 
The gains in speed of Mr. Trefzger, who 
won the English Championship three times 
in succession, are interesting to study. 
For two years, while demonstrating th 
Underwood typewriter abroad, he was out 
of the World's Championship Contests, but 
returned in 1911 to take part again. His 


minute. 





Eur A. Trerzoer 


best record previous to that was 88 words 
a minute, but with the handicap of having 
been “out of the game” for two years, he 
entered the contest in 1911 and made a 
net speed of 107 words a minute—a jump 
of 19 words a minute. In 1912 he had 
increased his speed to 116 words a minute, 
winning second place in the World's Cham 
pionship, only one word a minute below 
that of the winner, Miss Wilson. 

Third place in the contest was won by 
Mr. Gus R. Trefzger—‘brother,” as he 
is called by Emil—with a net speed of 
117 words a minute, equaling the record 
made last year by Miss Wilson. Mr. 
Trefzger's gains in speed have been re 
markably consistent. In the 1909 Ama 
teur Contest he made a speed of but 68 
words a minute (the Championship that 
year was won at a speed of 73 words a 
minute); in 1910, he had increased it to 
86; in 1911, to 98; in 1912, to 111, and 
in 1918, to 117. Both the Trefzgers are 
expert writers of Gregg Shorthand and 
are Rational typists. 

Miss Rose L. Fritz, one of the former 
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Champions—and perhaps the most wide 
ly known of all—won fourth place with a 
net speed of 115 words a minute. She 
led all of the contestants in the gross 
speed, writing 7,937 words in the hour, 
12 words more than Miss Owen; but 207 
errors penalized her 1,035 words. Miss 
Fritz made a remarkable gain in gross 
speed over last year, and had she been abl 
to maintain accuracy would have given the 
Trefzgers a close race for second or third 
place. 

Mr. Fred Jarrett, of Toronto, who also 
is a Rational typist, and a writer of Gregg 
Shorthand, celebrated his return to the 
professional contests by breaking into the 
100-words-a-minute class, writing 102 
words a minute for the hour. 

There were-only five contestants in the 
Professional class. . 

The following table shows an interesting 
comparison of speeds in the Professional 
Contests during the eight years: 





Gus R. Trerzoer 


Table Showing the Increase in Speed in 
Professional Contests 


Net 
Year Won by Machine Speed 
1907 Rose L. Fritz Underwood 87 
1908 Rose L. Fritz Underwood 87 
1909 Rose L. Fritz Underwood 95 
1910 H. O. Blaisdell Underwood 109 
1911 H. O. Blaisdell Underwood 112 
1912 Florence Wilson Underwood 117 
1913 Margaret Owen Underwood 125 
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The Amateur Championship 


HE record of 116 words a minute set 

I by Miss Owen in the Amateur Con 
test last year was not broken this 

year, Mr. Thomas J. Ehrich winning the 
event with a net speed of but 112 words a 
minute. The contest brought out 23 con 
testants and the speeds ranged all the way 
from 35 words a minute up te 112, with 
Miss Ida Engelke at the ,bottom of the list 
and Mr. Ehrich at the top. Miss Bessie 
Friedman, who won the recent National 
Business Show Contest in Chicago, with a 
speed of 118 words a minute, was second 
with a speed of 111. Miss Friedman has 
improved her _ 


“ 


greatly 
style of writing in the 

last few contests, show 

ing that she has profited 
much by the advice given 

her in these columns a 
vear or so ago when we 
frankly made some re 
marks—in a perfectly 
friendly spirit, how- 
ever—that were intend- | 
ed to bring forcibly to | 
her mind the faults that \ 
prevented her from \ 
reaching the speed and 
accuracy to which her 
natural ability entitled 

her. Her improvement 

is, therefore, a source 
gratifica 

tion. It was a great 
surprise to those who had watched Miss 
Friedman’s career that she did not win the 
Amateur Championship. Her speed in the 
Chicago Business Show Contest indicated 
that she was the logical contestant for that 
honor; but it is the consensus of opinion 


of personal 


among Miss Friedman's fellow workers 
that New York isa ‘hoodoo"’ to her and that 
she can never do as well here as elsewhere. 

Mr. William F. Oswald was another 
likely candidate in this contest, and was 
looked upon as having a good chance to 
win. For some reason, however, his in- 
crease in speed was only five words a min- 
ute over last year. Nearly all of the con- 
testants in this contest who came up from 
the ranks of “school” contestants last year, 
made a consistent showing in increased 


speed. 
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The following table gives the speeds in 
this contest in the various years: 


Table Showing Increase in Speed in 
Amateur Contests 


Net 
Year Won by Machine Speed 
1908 L. H, Coombes Underwood 75 
1909 Florence Wilson Underwood 73 
1910 J. L. Hoyt. Underwood 94 
1911 Gus R. Trefzger Underwood 9s 
1912 Margaret B. Owen Underwood 116 
1913 Thos. J. Ehrich Underwood 112 


The School Championship 


HE School Championship record of 
last year also remains unbroken, 
the record this year being one word 
a minute less. It was 
won by Mr. H. O. Tan- 
ner, of Philadelphia, 
with a net speed of 87 
words a minute. Miss 
Sarah Kunitz won sec- 
\ ond place with a net 
\ speed of 86, and Miss 
Sarah Rosenberg third 
| place, with a net speed 
of 82. Miss Rosen- 
| berg’s accuracy in the 
' contest was remarkable, 
she having made but 
five errors. Mr. G. W. 
Gaskill was fourth with 
a net speed of 80. Mr. 
Gaskill (who, by the 
way, is a cousin of 
Charles L. Swem) wrote 
the greatest number of 
words of any of the contestants, 1,516 
words, or 101 words a minute gross, but 
in his ambition to write rapidly made 63 
errors. When he gets his poise, learns to 
keep his feet on the ground, figuratively 
speaking, he will be able to do some re- 
markable work. He has the style. 
The following table gives an interesting 
comparison of the speeds in this contest in 
various years: 


Table Showing Increase in Speed in 
School Contests 


Net 
Year Won by Machine Speed 
1909 Florence Wilson.. . Underwood 73 
1910 Margaret B. Owen. . Underwood 83 
1911 William F. Oswald Underwood 77 
1912 Martha Dunn Underwood bala) 
1918 H. O. Tanner Underwood 87 
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Missouri Valley Commercial Teachers’ Association 


Meeting at St. Joseph, Mo., November 28-29, 1913 


Officers: 


P. W. Errebo, President, Pittsburg, Kans. 


W. C. Henning, Vice-President, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Grace Borland, Secretary-Treasurer, Kansas City, Mo. 
Executive Committee: M. B. Wallace, St. Joseph, Mo. 
T. W. Roach, Salina, Kans. 
W. A. Rickenbrode, Maryville, Mo. 


Program 


Fripay MorNINnG 

Music. 

Address of Welecome—C. D. Morris, Pres- 
ident St. Joseph Commerce Club. 

Response—R. H. Peck, St. Louis, Mo. 

President's Address—P. W. Errebo, Pitts- 
burg, Kans. 

Commercial Law, How to Interest the Stu- 
dent—P. B. S. Peters, Leader of Dis- 
cussion, Kansas City, Mo. 

Bookkeeping, Office Practice 
ant, Leader, Lincoln, Nebr. 


W. M. Bry- 


Commercial Geography—E. R. Sanford, 
Leader, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Salesmanship—B. F. Williams, Leader, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Address—Senator A. B. Carney, Concor- 


dia, Kans. 


Fripay AFTERNOON 
Music. 

Business English—Louise Stegner, High 
School of Commerce, Omaha, Nebr. 
The Application of Arithmetic to Book- 
keeping U. G. Courtney, Leader, 

Pittsburg, Kans. 

Practical Arithmetic Requirements—H. G. 
Ellis, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Office Training for Commercial Students 

J. QO. MeKinsey, Leader, Wichita, 

Kans. 

“Seeing St. Joseph” Excursions In 
charge of St. Joseph Commerce Club. 


Fripay EveENING 


Banquet at Hotel Robideux 
of the St. Joseph Commerce Club. 


SaTurRDAY MorNING 
Music. 


Penmanship—C. P. Zaner, Leader, Co- 


lumbus, Ohio. 


Teaching Enthusiasm—Mrs. E. M. Platt, 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
Shorthand, Cultural and Practical—Paul 
G. Dunean, Leader, Quincy, II. 
Spelling, a Study Rather Than a Drill 
Ethel Tedlock, Leader, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Typewriting, a Mental Developer 
Davidson, Kansas City, Mo. 
What the Y. M. C. A.’s Are Doing in Com- 
mercial Work—-Educational Secretary, 
M. R. Murray, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Jessie 


SaTurpDAY AFTERNOON 


Music. 

Problems in Business Education—Clay D. 
Slinker, Leader, Des Moines, Iowa. 
The Breach Between the Commercial 

Course and College Entrance Require- 
ments—R. V. Coffey, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Vocational Training — Superintendent J. 
A. Whiteford, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Election of Officers. 
Selection of Place for 1914 Meeting. 
Note.—It is desired that the program 
be largely a round table affair and that 
all will feel free to discuss subjects opened 
by leaders. 


CO° 








day after.” 





N officer came to Napoleon and brought the news that one of his 
Generals had won a victory. “Very well,” said Napoleon; “but 


what did he do the next day after?” 


We are now working for that “next 
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COME Learner a7a 
His Problems 


A Department of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others 
by John R. Gregg. 1123 Broadway, New York City. to whom all com 
munications relating to this department should be addressed 





Conducted 
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Taking an Inventory of What You Know 


HERE are those who are afraid of 

an “examination’’—those to whom 
the simple expression “examination” 
suggests all sorts of hazards and perils 
who feel that to take an examination is 
to reveal to the world all their failings and 
frailties, to subject themselves to ridicule, 
to advertise to the whole world their igno- 
rance, incompetence and inefficiency. But 
this is far from being the truth 
pecially if we make it a self-examination, 


and es- 


as this is to be. 

An examination is simply a “stock tak 
ing, something that every business man 
does frequently because he knows the ne 
You certainly can be no 
worse off for taking an examination, and 
the working out of it will show you just 
the points that you need to review and re 
study. This test is planned to assist you 
simply in the search for truth—to know 
yourself what you know and what you 
do not know about shorthand. It covers 
the first twelve lessons of the Manual. In 
answering the questions be sure that your 
answer is definite and really is an answer. 
Simply check off the questions you cannot 
answer to your entire satisfaction. Then, 
after you have gone through them all, take 
up your Manual and find the answers to 
those questions that puzzled you. After 
a day or so has elapsed, it would be an 


cessity of it. 


excellent plan to go over the questions 
again to determine whether or not your 
knowledge is perfect. 

If there are any points in particular that 
are not clear, we shall try to answer them 
through the columns of this department. 
Just write us about them. 


1. Write all the shorthand consonants, in- 
cluding the blends, together with the corre- 
sponding longhand letters. 

2. Write the shorthand vowels and diph- 


thongs. Example for each. 





3. Give five rules for joining circles to con- 
sonants. Example for each. 

t. Give all rules for downward and upward 
hooks, with example for each. 

5. How is W represented at the beginning 
of words? Why? How in the body of words? 
Give four examples of each. 

6. How is YA represented at the beginning 
of words? YE? YOr YU Example for 
each. 

7.. Give three rules for writing S. Two ex 
amples for each rule. Give two exceptions to 
the rule for joining S to curves. Two exam- 
ples for each. 

8 Give two rules for TH. 
for each rule. 

9. How are the combinations IA, IO, IE 
(long 1), represented? How do we express IA 
(short 1)? How EA? Example for each. 

10. Give the rule for explaining the absence 
of position writing as given in Par, 26. 

11. Write one word illustrating each of the 
blended consonants. 

12. How are NG and NK written? 
examples for each. 

13. How is the phrase of the implied? Ex- 
amples. When is do not represented by the 
sign for DeN? Examples. 

14. Before what characters may T 
sent to in phrases? Examples. 

15. Give rules for expressing R by the re- 
versing principle. Three examples for each, 

16. When do we write S contrary to rule to 
express R? Two examples. 

17. How do we add § to words ending with 
a reversed circle? Four examples. 

18. Give four words where the first vowel is 
omitted for convenience in phrasing. 

19. When is D not written? When is T not 
written? How is LD expressed? Two exam- 
ples in each case. 

20. Give seven rules for the omission of 
vowels. Example for each rule, 

21. How is the affix LY indicated? ILY? 
ALLY? INGS? How are WAR and WOR 
represented at the beginning of words? Ex- 
amples. 

22. How many joined prefixes are there? 
Give one word for each. 

23. Give six examples of compound joined 
prefixes. Six of irregular compounds, How 
are irregular compounds formed? 

24. How are FR and FL written at the 


Two examples 


Three 


repre- 
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Words: 


Diligent Practice is Essential in Order to Develop Skill 


Lesson XIII 
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Lesson XIV 
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beginning of words? Why? Three examples 
of each. 

25. Express in shorthand: Period, comma, 
paragraph, dash, interrogation, quotation, pa- 
renthesis, hyphen. Write: 6 per cent, 500, a 
million, 27c, $9; $400; $2,000,000, a hundred 
million dollars, $2.87. Should the capitalization 
marks be struck up or down? Why? 

26. What is the limitation to the use of the 
prefixes IN, UN, EN, IM and EM? 

27. Write: take, deacon, green, cattle, attic, 
rainy, lady, deed, linen, ticket, neigh, arraign, 
leak, irrigate, ark. 

25 Write: baffle, shelf, catchy, jilt, jerk, 
giraffe, pave, beer, fib, teach, she, beak, chin 
chilla, jailer, jelly, shirk, knave, ledge, edge, 
badge 

29. Write: wall, yet, yoke, yawn, yore, watch, 
wedge, whip, pitch, weep, walk, Yankee, Yule, 
wallop, wallet, web, Yale, yam, yawl, joke. 

30. Write: sofa, sleepy, song, thus, path, 
theme, through, booth, shows, saw, sew, zero, 
sorrow, throw, fancy, athlete, shoes, thief, zenith, 
series. 

31. Write: Romeo, snowy, pliers, riot, coy. 
Noah, diary, Olympia, pious, bias, Siam, area, 
noise, piano, create. 

32. Write: threaten, freedom, patent, latent, 
plenty, fastened, sprained, demon, demanded, 
judge, friendly, favor, fall, entire, duty, restive, 
ittentive, immense, fences, custody, nominated, 
cessation, sustain, devout, pantry. 

33. Have all the wordsigns and phrase-signs 
in Lessons 7 and 8 dictated to you and com- 
pare with the text-book 

34. Write: harm, harsh, dare, mere, yard, 
irt, barn, farm, manners, concern, serge, serve, 
warning, worthy, admit, adjoin, child, cold. 

35. Write: radius, music, round, sunk, due, 
stop, solution, rush, skill, bad, begun, review, 
pity, rapid. 

36 Write: ahead, queenly, writings, things, 
twain, early, totally, anything, charming, sweep, 
whip. 

37. Write: afterthought, almost, ordinary, 
ultimatum, concrete, complaint, county, employ, 
mpress, enrich, unsafe, enslave, inside, expert, 
foreman, forgive, furnace, outfoot, permit, pro- 
mote, subway, immaterial, mature, inner, enact, 
unnecessary, imperfect, inconvenient, incom- 
plete, recommit, reénforce 

38. Write: contrary, construct, extract, in- 
trument, retrograde, restrict, detract, electric, 
ilternate, ultra-fashionable, uncontrolled, un- 
nteresting, unalterably, misinterpret. 


It would be an excellent plan to complete 
vour inventory before you begin the work 
on the Thirteenth Lesson, as the review 
thus obtained will make the work in the 
following lessons much easier. 

AX 
Oo 
Thirteenth Lesson 

The Thirteenth Lesson is really a con- 
tinuation of the disjoined prefixes, similar 
to those given in the Twelfth Lesson, and 
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the method of study will therefore be the 
same. To learn this lesson thoroughly 
means simply that you must memorize each 
one of the prefixes and have at your com- 
mand the examples coming under each 
principle. Another point to remember in 
connection with this lesson is that in the 
longer words frequent use is made of the 
general abbreviating principle explained 
in Par. 112. For example, we have the 
words agriculture, magnificent, self-evt- 
dent, represented by abbreviated forms 
composed of the disjoined prefixes and 
enough more of the word to suggest it un- 
failingly. These words are thus abbre- 
viated to “agric,” “magnif,” “self-ev,” and 
such abbreviations, coming as they ordi- 
narily do in sentences, would be unmistak- 
able. In writing these words the prefix 
is written above the rest of the word—the 
part following the prefix being written on 
the line in accordance with the rule given 
in Par. 26. The prefixes for “post’’ and 
“para” are distinguished in a very simple 
way as is indicated in the footnote on page 
107. 

“Most of the words coming under these 
principles are long words and because they 
are generally of infrequent use they should 
receive a great deal of attention in order 
to familiarize you with the principles un- 
der which they are written. It is impor- 
tant that you get plenty of practice in writ- 
ing the words given in the General Exer- 
cise in this lesson, for that exercise illus- 
trates many of the most common words in 
which these prefixes are used. Facility 
in writing and reading these words is there- 
fore of very great importance. The fol- 
lowing chart will enable you to make quick 
reviews of these prefixes. The dotted line 
merely indicates that the prefixes are writ- 
ten above the rest of the word. It in- 
cludes also the combinations: 


Fourteenth Lesson 
The Fourteenth Lesson, which deals 
with the joined affixes, is generally con- 
ceded to be the easiest lesson in the Man- 
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Repetition in Reading is as Important as Repetition in Writing 


Lesson XV 
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ual. With this lesson, as with the others 
dealing with prefixes and affixes, it is 
simply a question of memorizing the forms 
for the affixes and securing sufficient prac- 
tice in writing and reading the common 
words coming under the principles to thor- 
oughly familiarize yourself with them. In 
studying any principle in the system it is 
very necessary to have at your command a 
number of common words illustrating the 
principle, for these serve as a guide in 
building up other words. A valuable ex- 
ercise in learning these principles may be 
obtained by making up a chart similar to 
the one shown in the Thirteenth Lesson. 


Wuewn Arrrx Forms Are Nor Usep 


In a few words it is sometimes advis- 
able to write the affix in full rather than 
to use the abbreviated form. Examples 
of these are: 


Key: Cement, raiment, lament, foment. 
If written with the affix form these 


words would look like, seem, ram, lame, 
foam. 


Note also the following: 


Key: Formless, tireless, rayless, grayness, 
orrectness. 


These words are written in full to dis- 
tinguish them from formal, tile, rail, grain, 
cTromn., 

Note: When the root-word is a word- 
sign of one character, write “ness” in full 
as in “goodness.” If the primitive word, 
ilthough a wordsign, is more fully written 
the affix form may be used: 


~ 


Key: Fullness, friendless, littleness. glad- 
ess, wireless, sureness, kindness, valueless. 

It is sometimes necessary to disjoin the 
iffix after wordsigns in order to secure 
listinctive outlines: 


- 


Key: Clearness, likeness, lightness, nearness, 
egardless, speechless. 
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Fifteenth Lesson 


Brevity and clearness always make a 
strong appeal and for this reason alone 
this lesson is easily mastered. But its 
simplicity should not lead you to neg- 
lect any part of it. The maxim “Prac- 
tice makes perfect” hardly seems neces- 
sary at this stage of your progress in short- 
hand, but it is just as well to keep em- 
phasizing the fact that shorthand is about 
ninety per cent practice and ten per cent 
theory—the ten per cent theory represent- 
ing the very foundation stones. Make up 
a chart of the affixes in this lesson, as in 
the preceding lessons, for quick and fre- 
quent review. 


Wuere ro Prace tue Arr Sron 


The affix form should be placed close 
to the last character of the preceding part 
of the word—usually just below the last 
stroke as illustrated in this lesson. 


Aarry, Earry, Oarry, Urrry 


These are the common endings coming 
under the disjoined “r’’ principle. If you 
familiarize yourself with these you will 
have at your command an almost inclusive 
vocabulary. 


Key: 

Arity: Popularity, singularity, hilarity, reg- 
ularity, familiarity. 

Erity: Sincerity, temerity, prosperity, celer- 
ity, asperity. 

Ority: Minority, majority, priority, author- 
ity, inferiority. 

Urity: Maturity, futurity, security, insecur- 
ity, immaturity. 


Aurry, Eurry, Ivrry, Ourry, Uurry 


Here also are given the common words 
coming under the disjoined “1” principle: 
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Enthusiasm Makes Study a Pleasure 


Lesson XVII 
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Key: 
ility: Nationality, reality, vitality, mortal- 
ity, morality. 
Elity, llity 
ity, facility. 
Olity, Ulity: Frivolity, credulity, garrulity, 
incredulity, sedulity. 


Fidelity, infidelity, utility, docil- 


Jorstinc THe “Dissornep” Arrrxes 


A number of “disjoined” affix signs may 
be joined without destroying their distinct- 
iveness in the slightest degree. This is 
particularly the case with “fication,” 
“ograph,” “ulate,” their derivatives, and 
the loop for “‘itical.”” Note how distinct- 
ive and brief the following outlines are: 


Key: Modification, ratification, edification, 
mystification, stenography, stenographer, pho- 
nography, phonographer, speculate, manipula- 
tion, political, critical, analytical, automatically, 
grammatical. 


° 


Sixteenth Lesson 


One of the first things to learn about 
this lesson is the meaning of “analogical.” 
Then it does not require much analysis to 
see the principles of this lesson which are 
remarkably simple. For example, take 
the first five words of the exercise in Par. 
183. In these we find that the commonly 
recurring syllable of “fir” is represented 
by fi—the r being dropped in accordance 
with the rule we studied in Par. 116 of 
the Ninth Lesson. Thus, where you en- 
counter the syllable “fir” it can generally 
be written in this way. In the next six 
words we have the syllable “subs” written 
by simply adding s to the joined prefix 
for “sub”; “sur” and “ser” are also writ- 
ten in accordance with the rule given in 
Par. 116, and so on. By going through 
the lesson and separating these syllable 
signs in this way, you can get a very com- 
prehensive and impressive knowledge of 
the principles. Then it only remains to 
get enough practice on the words to add 
this whole lesson to your shorthand equip- 
ment. 
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Nation, Nrriox, Marion, Mussion 


In this lesson you have had “‘t-shun” for 
“tation—tition,” “‘d-shun,” for “dition.” 
To be consistent we extend the principle 
to “‘nation—nition,” ““mation—mission,” as 
illustrated in this cut. 


Key: Donation, nomination, alienation, in- 
clination, combination. 

Termination, assassination, 
munition, ignition. 

Inanition, admonition, definition, recognition, 
reformation. 

Animation, information, transformation, esti- 
mation, reclamation. 

Transmission, commission, intermission, omis- 


sion, permission. 


Seventeenth Lesson 


fascination, am- 


The Seventeenth Lesson opens up to you 
the chance for some fine constructive work 
on your own part—to be applied later 
when you begin your actual work as a 
stenographer. For the present, to learn 
and be able to put into practice instantly 
the principles laid down in this lesson and 
to have at your fingers’ tips the phrases 
and contractions, will be sufficient. The 
phrases in this lesson are great time-savers. 
They are not merely theoretical expedients. 
If you look over the list carefully you will 
see that they are phrases you will meet 
constantly in your daily work, and this 
being the case the mastery of them is a 
long step in the direction of stenographic 
efficiency. 

INTERSECTION 


In every line of business there are 
hosts of words and phrases peculiar to it. 
They are for the most part technical words 
and phrases and because of their familiar- 
ity to the dictator they are generally dic- 
tated rapidly. It would be absurd for the 
stenographer to write all these out in full, 
and so special word- and phrase-forms 
should be constructed, and the Seventeenth 
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Lesson illustrates how such words and 
phrases may be formed. The mastery 
of these will form a splendid basis for 
future practice and suggests ways of in- 
creasing your stenographic efficiency. 


Intersection Must Be Usep Jvupiciovusty 


The phrases given in the Manual are 
mere illustrations; but some of them will 
be useful in almost any line of work, and 
these you should practice diligently. 

Do not forget all about the expedient 
when you go out into the business world! 
It may be made a valuable time- and effort- 
saver if you use skill and intelligence in 
its application. If you should happen to 
secure a position in a railroad office, you 
would find phrases like the following very 
useful: 

RartroaD PHrases 


4 ' > 


Key: General manager, passenger train, 
freight train, local freight, local freight train. 


PusuisHine Pwerases 


When a new stenographer comes to our 
own offices, the following phrases are used: 


/ 


ff 
- r a = 


ct 


Key: Business college, business institute, 
commercial college, board of education, Gregg 
Shorthand, enclosed blank, application blank, 
order blank, printed matter, some printed mat- 


ter. 
o 


Eighteenth Lesson 


When the busy man begins to dictate he 
wants action. Nothing is more annoying 
to him than to have to wait for his ste- 
nographer to write down names and ad- 
dresses in longhand. The Eighteenth Les- 
son presents material which will enable 
you to avoid having to write initials, the 
names of cities, ete., in longhand, thus 
saving a great deal of valuable time, and 
making your work easier and more com- 
pletely fitting the needs of your employer. 
The forms for the initials, days of the 
week, principal cities, states and terri- 
tories, ete., given in this lesson should be 
practiced until they fall from your pen- 
point unhesitatingly. And this applies 
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also to expedients and word-forms coming 
under the general rules given in this les- 
son. 

Jorux Names or Crries anno States 


The names of the cities and states may 
often be joined as shown in the following 
examples: 


eR 


> 
C 


Key: Rochester, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., De- 
troit, Mich., Minneapolis, Minn., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Baltimore, Md., Washington, D. C., St. Paul, 
Minn., Boston, Mass., Denver, Colo., St. Joseph, 
Mo., Louisville, Ky. 


Worpvs Ewpine ix “Cr” 


Many words end with “ct’’—as “effect,” 
“contract”—and under Par. 121 the final 
“t” is omitted. This being the case, it is 
unnecessary to disjoin the “t’’ to express 
the past tense of such words: 


A “ 


Key: Effect, affect, contract; effected, af- 
fected, contracted. 

In forming the derivatives of words end- 
ing in “ct,”’ the “t’ is not restored and it is 
not necessary to disjoin. The following 
are useful exercises for practice: 


“Ep” 


y 


Key: Detected, addicted, transacted, erected, 
constructed, extracted, instructed, reconstructed, 
restricted, detracted. 


*Or” 


_= 
~~ 


Key: Contractor, constructor, instructor, re- 
tractor, restrictor, detractor. 


, 


‘Ive’ 


Key: Effective, detective, adjective, contract- 
ive, constructive, extractive, instructive, re- 
tractive, restrictive, detractive, destructive. 
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Food For Thought 


(The key to this plate will be given next month. 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article “O. G. A. Test” in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand ‘plate’ which will appear in the January 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A." certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try, because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G. A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for ‘theory,”’ the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for ““*beauty"’— the three qualities that go to make up 
artistic writing. 


HE letters are teeming with interest 
fx this month, just brimful of good 

things both for the good of our mem- 
bers and the furtherance of the depart- 
ment. It is good to learn that our friends 
are taking up the work of the Order with 
renewed vigor, and we are glad to tell you 
that the prospects are splendid for even 
a larger membership than we enrolled last 
year. The lists of new members have been 
unusually short for the last two or three 
months, but the one in this number speaks 
for itself. If any one of you does not re- 
ceive his certificate by the time the maga- 
zine reaches you, please let us know. And 
by the way, probably there is no better 
time for us to thank you for your patience 
in regard to your membership cards. Some 
few months ago we asked you not to com- 
plain until you had received the magazine 
containing your name. We said that it 
was impossible for us to get at the tests 
much before the publication of the maga- 


“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing. This department is the official 
spokesman of the clan. Conducted by Alice L. Rinne, O. G. A., 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 
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zine, and you have heeded our ery for time. 
That means so much to us. You would 
appreciate our feeling in the matter if you 
could but see the piles of tests, the baskets 
of letters asking: ““Where’s my paper? I 
sent it to you two weeks ago, and most cer- 
tainly ought to have heard from it by this 
time. What's the matter? Wasn't it good 
enough for consideration?” But now that 
we all understand one another there is no 
more of that. And we are grateful to you. 
Just understand that, please. 
About the Teachers 

From Mr. J. C. Smeltzer, principal of 
the shorthand department, Wilmington 
Business School, Wilmington, Del., comes 
this little note: 

Enclosed you will find a copy of the O.G, A. 
test appearing in the September number of the 
Gregqa Writer; also twenty-five cents in stamps 
to cover examination fee. This examination is 
written by one of our young men who is just 
about to complete our stenographic course, and 
I trust it will pass muster. 

It seems to be rather difficult to get people 
interested in this work, largely, I think, on 
account of lack of time on my part. .. . 
I hope, however, that I shall be able to organize 
our O. G. A. after a time. 

And in this letter is a test from Mr. 
Emmor C. Murphy, of Wilmington. We 
are sorry that he did not use jet ink, be- 
cause his work is by far the best of any of 
the papers submitted, and we should like 
to show you the results Mr. Smeltzer se- 
cures in his classes. Mr. Smeltzer’s last 
year’s students sent us some beautiful 
work, work that deserved special com- 
mendation. But we don’t want to forget 
Mr. Murphy's beginning in things steno- 
graphic, and he has our hearty good wishes 
for success in his work. It seems to us 
that the possession of the O. G. A. certifi- 
cate is a fitting culmination of his school 
work, 

A good club comes from Mr. G. E. 
Pople, who has charge of the shorthand 
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work in Wilson's Modern Business Col- 
lege, Seattle, Wash. He sends in twelve 
papers from his students. The committee 
voted approval on every test, and the 
Seattle members are listed alphabetically 
among ““The New Members.” Now for a 
Local Order, Mr. Pople! Let us hear 
about that as soon as you have time. 

The usual enthusiasm is evidenced by 
the seven tests received from Mr. Clyde 
Blanchard, who is now with the Oregon 
State Agricultural College, of Corvallis, 
Ore. In his own words: 


I am enclosing some tests from a few of my 
second-year pen Bar I returned four of the 
papers submitted to me, for they were not up 
to the standard I require. I think that you 
will find the work I am sending you in fair 
shape for your criticism. 

And now, if you can give us a local order 
number, we shall organize, and hope to in- 
crease our membership very rapidly. I have 
a beginning class of fifty, and I shall be send- 
ing you some of their work by Christmas. 

I am well pleased with the opportunity this 
department offers and hope you will aid me 
all you can by keeping me in touch with the 
good things that are happening in Chicago and 
Central United States. 


That’s a good idea, that of having one’s 
own standard, and then to work toward 
bringing that standard up to a still higher 
one. There'll be no rest for Mr. Blanch- 
ard until he has sent us papers from all 
of his students! His Local Order number 
is 15. 

Mr. C. V. Crumley sends an order for 
six O. G. A. emblems in his letter contain- 
ing fourteen tests. But that is character- 
istic of the Beutel Business College, of Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Calumet, Michigan, is a progressive 
place, or at least its people are the pro- 
gressive kind. Just a round dozen of pa- 
pers! Miss Fern Crum of the High 
School stirs up plenty of interest in every- 
thing new, and to her we feel indebted for 
the splendid showing of the Calumet High 
School. 

Tests are coming in from Carthage, Mis- 
souri, where, you will all remember, the 
first Local Order was formed. We ex- 
pect to hear great things from that little 
town ! 

Our subscribers in New York City are 
waking up to the advantages of the de- 
partment, for we notice several papers 
from the metropolis in our baskets. Miss 
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Fannie Karbowitz sends a beautiful page 
of notes, and says: 

I sincerely hope that my paper contains the 
desired requisites necessary to obtaining the 
certificate for membership in the Order of 
Gregg Artists. I have put my utmost care 
and energy into it, that it may be suitable for 
presentation. 

And Miss Karbowitz’s paper is one of 
those chosen for reproduction purposes, 
but unfortunately she used blue ink in pre- 
paring her notes. It is really essential 
that you use black ink—jet black—if you 
wish your plate considered for reproduc- 
tion. 

From the principal of the commercial 
department, Mr. C. P. Garten, of the Ash- 
land High School, Ashland, Ky., comes a 
very pretty page of notes. Then there is 
his “meaty” letter: 

I prepared the test very hurriedly and con- 
sequently it is not so good as I would like to 
have it, but if it fails to pass, I will try again. 
I expect to have all of my senior pupils send 
in papers a little later in the year, and then we 
shall form an Order here. 

There are fifteen Local Orders now, Mr. 
Garten. Why can’t yours be the six- 
teenth? 

Mr. H. W. Darr, principal of the com- 
mercial department in the big West High 
School, of Minneapolis, has made a good 
start with a club ef six. He writes that 
the two who did not enclose fees are doubt- 
ful about the quality of their work, but 
that they would like a word or two of gen- 
eral criticism that will be helpful to them 
when they try again next month. He 
adds: 

If the four contestants are successful, they 
want to become the proud wearers of a pin or 
button. Perhaps if they are successful in win- 
ning the certificate, they would like to secure 
the ring. What have you finally decided on 
as to the price of the rings? 


The two extra papers are worthy of 
membership in the Order right now, Mr. 
Darr, so we are sending six certificates for 


you to present to your pupils. Let us have 
other papers. 

By referring to our “ring” folder we 
find that we have upward of two hundred 
inquiries. We expect to secure a price of 
$7.00 each, but before we notify our mem- 
bers of any definite decision we wish to 
investigate quotations from other firms. 
However, we hope to present a final price 
within a month or two. 
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In our own city of Chicago we have 
Miss Gertrude L. LaDew, who is teaching 
in the Pierson Business College. She is 
doing everything she can to work up inter- 
est in the department, and in so doing 
brings up a little point about which we 
wish to say a word. Her letter says: 

Enclosed you will find tests written by two 
of my pupils. Others have been practicing the 
article, but are afraid to send in their copies. 
However, I think a few more will try next 
month, and some of the other teachers here are 
becoming interested. My certificate, which I 
received in September, has made them wish to 
have one, too. 

These students write a neat, compact 
style of shorthand, and their work in 
theory is splendid. Why is it that the 
very best writers of the system are some- 
times doubtful about their work, and those 
who do not do so well have more confi 
dence in themselves? Do not feel afraid 
to send in your papers. It will only ben- 
efit you to’ let us see what kind of work 
you are doing, and we may be able to give 
you a few suggestions for your work. This 
applies particularly to those of you who 
are studying alone, who have never had 
any teacher to guide your efforts. It’s an- 
other instance of “taking advantage of an 
opportunity.” We'll try to help you, you 
may be sure. 

The work in the Rétland Business Col 
lege, Rutland, Vt., is well directed and the 
results are the best. We judge from the 
tests sent us by Miss Marguerite Poronto, 
who has charge of the shorthand work. 
She says that she dictates the article to her 
students and simply refers them to rules 
governing the writing of certain words. 
That is a good plan, and is only another 
indication of the interest the teachers are 
taking in our work. 

But we could go on indefinitely if we 
were to tell you all about the personal let- 
ters that the teachers write us. We could 
fill a whole magazine with just the “do- 
ings” of the Order of Gregg Artists and 
its followers if we could but have the space 
—our news items would be endless—but 
we must content ourselves with a few notes 
now and then. There is no partiality felt, 
no preference meant. Our aim is to treat 
all of you alike, to give everybody his 
quota of personal attention, and, above all, 
to make each member feel at home in his 
club—the Order of Gregg Artists. 
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A Special Case 

One little girl writes such a personal 
letter to us. Her identity is hidden under 
a bushel, but we do want our members to 
know how earnest is the work of some of 
the ambitious: 

I have always desired to write out a copy of 
the O. G. A. Now since the number seems to 
be a good one I thought that I would write it 
out. But I could not get the quarter that is 
to accompany the letter, so please accept, and 
enclosed find fifteen cents. I should like to 
have my paper corrected. I am very sorry 
that I could not send the quarter now. I could 
not even get the fifteen cents until I had worked 
for it and saved up cent by cent. But please 
take my word for it that I shall as soon as 
possible send you the ten cents. I am very 
anxious to get a certificate, for I am fifteen 
years old and rather young looking. I am 
rather afraid that I can’t get a position unless 
I have some very good references. Men of 
offices will, I suppose, think that I am useless. 

Hoping you will not feel angry with me and 
that I may hear good results from my paper, 
I am, 

Your friend, 


Some of us who have had more advan 
tages ought to feel ashamed of ourselves. 
We wish we could hang this one shorthand 
paper up on the wall for every one to see, 
so that we might all know and appreciate 
the value of hard work, of the desire to 
win out. The certificate goes forward to 
this member with our hearty congratula- 
tions! We wish her success. 


Your Plate Notes 


Not a paper yet for the pages of our 
magazine! We had hoped to show you 
some actual notes this month, but we shall 
have to wait a month or two. The papers 
we have mentioned were the only ones 
selected by the committee, but the ink, as 
we said, would not reproduce. Bear in 
mind that the copy should be written five 
inches wide and seven inches long. Mrs. 
Helen Muir Dickerson’s work deserves 
special mention in this connection. The 
lines in her “copy” were too weak for re- 
production, however. 
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The O. G. A. Test 


It has occurred to us that it would be 
well for you to have some practice in writ- 
ing a neat plate of business letters, and 
with this idea in mind we give you the 
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following to put in your best shorthand: 
Let us have your papers not later than 
the 20th of December, if possible. 

Dear Sir: 

We take the liberty of mailing you a sample 
copy of our monthly journal, and trust that 
you will give the same a careful perusal. 

You will observe that three courses of les- 
sons in business penmanship and one course 
in ornamental penmanship are being conducted 
in the Journal at the present time by four lead- 
ing penmen and teachers. Four such noted 
experts have never before been engaged to give 
lessons in the same Journal at the same time. 
Heretofore such enterprise has been something 
entirely unheard of in the realm of this class of 
journalism. Such an opportunity to learn to 
write well has certainly never before been 
offered by any other penmanship publication. 
Then the department of business education 
contains from month to month the most in- 
structive, interesting and valuable literature 
ever contributed to this great and growing 
cause, 

We want your name on our subscription list, 
believing that if you receive the Journal one 
year you will then become a permanent sub- 
scriber. The regular subscription price is $1 
a year, but as an extraordinary inducement for 
you to subscribe now, we offer you the Journal 
one year for 50 cents. 

We are pleased to say that our Journal is 
now gaining very rapidly in public favor. Sub- 
scriptions are pouring in from all parts of the 
country, and from foreign countries, and sub- 
scribers are enthusiastically recommending it 
to others. We feel sure that as a subscriber 
you would do the same. 

Yours very truly, 


Dear Sir: 

This agency is placing more classified want 
advertising in daily and Sunday papers than 
all other agencies combined—a claim which 
publishers will bear out. Prompt and honest 
services, experience of years, low rates, intel- 
ligent selection of papers that pay, and careful 
checking, have brought us this large patronage, 
ind nothing else. We know the papers that 
ire necessary for the success of our patrons, 
ind they know it is so. 

We give economical and efficient services, 
ind are therefore patronized by all who wish 
their money to go the farthest, and also to be 
sure that their ads are published in every paper 
they pay for, and not only in a part of them. 

After thorough checking, every advertiser 
receives his money back for omissions, if they 
occur on account of oversight, carelessness of 
publishers, or other reasons, 

Through us you can have the best for less 
money than others charge. If you want such 
services as we alone can give for this class of 
business, we shall be pleased to receive and to 
fully execute your orders. 

Hoping to hear from you, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 
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Gentlemen: 

You may record us as approving your meth- 
ods. We recognize that advertising a strictly 
high-class table water that appeals only to a 
certain class of people is not as easy as some- 
thing that is purchased by the masses. 

You are doing our work better than we 
thought it possible, and we certainly consider 
it a pleasure to tell you of our satisfaction. 

Business is booming with us all along the 
line. We have just received an order for 
three carloads to be shipped to Shanghai, No 
doubt the excellent magazine advertising you 
are now doing for us is responsible for this 
order. 

With kindest regards, we remain, 

Yours truly, 


List of New Members 
A 


Tressea Abram, Seattle, Wash. 
Fdith V. Adrian, Greeley, Colo. 
Esther E. Anderson, Rutland, Vt. 
Esther Anderson, Tacoma, Wash. 
Helen M. Armour, Ontario, Cal. 
Mrs. Mabel Paxton Arthur, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

B 
Bernard Bates, Tacoma, Wash. 
Charles E. Beachley, Baltimore, Md. 
Lois A. Beauregard, Mariboro, Mass. 
Lena Beck, Tacoma, Wash. 
Austin H. Beebe, Albion, Mich. 
Anna C. Bergstedt, South St. Paul, Minn. 
William Brand, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Elinor Brazeau, Seattle, Wash. 
Agnes Brennan, Seattle, Wash. 
Frank Brezinsky, Chicago, Ill. 
S. G. Brooks, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Sadie Lee Brown, Tacoma, Wash. 
Brother Christian, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Louie Brown, Queensland, Australia. 
Priscilla Brownson, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Rosella E. Butler, Lafayette, Ind. 
Lela Buzick, Marion, Ind, 

Cc 
H. B. Cantlon, Mattoon, Ill. 
Ethel Carlson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Elsie Carpenter, Tacoma, Wash. 
Myra F. Carvill, Lewiston, Maine. 
Olive E. Chickering, Whitman, Mass. 
Katherine Chiumino, Calumet, Mich. 
Cedric William Clark, Corvallis, Ore. 
Agnes Coleman, Tacoma, Wash. 
Anna G. Collins, Cambridge, Md. 
Mrs. Agnes B. Coogan, South Amboy, N. J. 
Edna Cooper, Carthage, Mo. 
Theodore Corenzwit, Newark, N. J. 


H. W. Darr, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rowena Dashwood, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Laura Davidson, Charlemont, Ont., Can. 
David M. Davis, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Daisy Pearl Dean, Pittsfield, Il. 

Irene Dessner, New York City. 

Mrs. Helen Muir Dickerson, Marinette, Wis. 
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E 
Margaret M. Earley, Tacoma, Wash. 
Delmar Eddy, Corvallis, Ore. 


Wylie A. Farnsworth, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Jeannette Forrest, Seattle, Wash. 
Jessie Frye, Chicago, Ill. 
G 
Edith Gammon, Winfield, Kans. 
Esther Garron, Rutland, Vt. 
C, P. Garten, Ashland, Ky. 
Aileen Gibb, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Hepsey M. Gill, Pittsfield, Ill. 
Sarah Gleason, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Maude R. Glenn, Seattle, Wash. 
Michael Glisan, Portland, Ore. 
Harry G. Goldhammer, Chicago, Ill. 
Victor N. Gonnason, Kent, Wash. 
Gertrude E. Grant, Dover, N. H. 
H 
Lavenia Hagener, Kansas City, Mo. 
Nora Hamel, Seattle, Wash. 
Helen Hamer, Sioux City, lowa. 
Lila Hamer, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Margaret Hanson, Corvallis, Ore. 


Goldie M. Harrington, Maroa, Macon Co., IIL. 


Rose Harris, New York City. 

Sadie Hathcock, Carthage, Mo. 

Mrs. Gussie Havard, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Rey F. Heagy, Palmyra, Pa. 
Robert E. Heaward, Corvallis, Ore. 
Kathleen Henderson, Seattle, Wash. 
Katie Hilbert, Pocahontas, Ill. 
Victor G. Hipple, Riverton, N. J. 
Cecil Hitch, Evansville, Ind. 

Emrys Hughes, Keokuk, Iowa. 

Lena R. Hunter, Gainesville, Fla. 
C. E. Huson, Syracuse, N. Y. 


‘ 


Mrs. Emma May Hutcheson, Covington, Ky. 


I 
Lillian Inch, Calumet, Mich. 
J 
Arthur E. Jackson, Rutherford, N. J. 
Viola N. Jacobs, Tacoma, Wash. 
Fred Janke, Detroit, Mich. 
Cecilia Johnson, Tacoma, Wash. 
Elmer Johnson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Hilda Johnson, Osceola, Houghton Co., Mich. 


Lenora Johnson, Seattle, Wash. 
Olga Johnson, Leominster, Mass. 
R. H. Johnson, Tucumcari, N. Mex. 
Ruth E. Johnson, Tacoma, Wash. 
Ruth A. Jones, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ruth Jones, Seattle, Wash. 
Letha Jordan, Calumet, Mich. 

h 
Fannie Karbowitz, New York City. 
Esther Karcher, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Tiena Kieft, Grand Haven, Mich. 
Myrtle Kime, Ottawa, Kans. 
George J. Kohnke, Chicago, III. 
Lillian J. Kuhn, Portland, Ore. 


L 


Charles Lape, Abingdon, II. 
Irene Larson, Calumet, Mich. 
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Helen Leigh, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Leah E, Levy, Memphis, Tenn. 
Amy Lochow, Seattle, Wash. 

M 
Agnes W. Mackie, Kingston, Pa. 
Kate Mason, Camlachie, Ont., Can. 
Muriel McHenry, Corvallis, Ore. 
Fannie Mendelowitz, New York City. 
Marie I. Menzel, San Jose, Cal. 
Edna McDowell, Welland, Ont., Can. 
Salem M. Morhij, Beirut, Syria, Turkey. 
Emmor C. Murphy, Wilmington, Del. 
Minnette Murphy, University Park, Iowa. 
Amos S. Myers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


N 
Naomi Nash, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Ray Nevills, San Francisco, Cal. 
Freda Nichols, Laurium, Mich 
W. E. Niehaus, Berea, Ohio. 
Signe Niemi, Calumet, Mich. 
J. E. Norton, Corvallis, Ore 
E. M. Novotni, Erie, Pa. 

Oo 
A. J. O'Hara, New York City. 
Alice Olin, San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
Winifred Oliver, N. Queensland, Australia. 
Randall M. Oller, Charleroi, Pa. 
Maude Olsen, Calumet, Mich, 

P 
Claud Paugh, Carthage, Mo. 
Angie Pearson, Greeley, Colo. 
Irene Peterson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Norman Peterson, Calumet, Mich. 
J. C. Pickering, Seattle, Wash. 
Joseph L. Polak, Wahoo, Nebr. 
Wilport A. Polk, Rivera, Cal. 

R 
Eleanor Ranberg, Rutland, Vt. 
Anna M. Rank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pearl A. Ritchie, Rockford, Ill. 
Mable Robinson, Corvallis, Ore. 
Minnie Rohrs, Tacoma, Wash. 


Ss 
Rebecca Saltenstein, Lodi, N. J. 
Marian E. Seabrook, London, Ky. 
Lillian Sembla, Calumet, Mich. 
Lena Shafer, Harvey, Ill. 
C. A. Sherman, Rutland, Vt. 
Louise Sherman, Rutland, Vt. 
Edward C. Sherrill, Carthage, Mo. 
Anna Silverman, New York City. 
Glen Sipe, Muncie, Ind. 
E. F. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. Lillian Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Isabel Sommariva, Clifton, N. J. 
Meredith Staub, Frederick, Md. 
Belle G. Stevenson, Kansas City, Mo. 
Marguerite Stone, Seattle, Wash. 
J. Stringfield, San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
Nora Sullivan, Newport, R. I. 
Hazel K. Sweeney, Tacoma, Wash. 
Selma Szczepanski, Calumet, Mich. 

T 
Clara M. Taylor, Seattle, Wash. 
Edith Thomas, North Bend, Ore. 
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Alsie Thompson, Seymour, Ind. 

Delia Thompson, Winfield, Kans. 

Bessie Tiller, Carthage, Mo. 

Adelaide M. Turner, Manchester, N. H. 
os 


Bertha C. Voegtle, Tacoma, Wash. 
w 
E. Florence Walton, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Doris Wareham, Calumet, Mich. 
Ruby Wean, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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Anna Wegscheider, St. Paul, Minn. 

Helen M. White, Muncie, Ind. 

Earl T. Whitson, Seattle, Wash. 

Lizzie Winter, Galt, Ont., Can. 

Ida Wisler, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Clara B. Wolfe, Paris, Ll. 

Lilian Curry Wooddell, Buckhannon, W. Va. 
Elsie Woods, Leominster, Mass. 

Theresa A. Woolsey, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Tony Zimmerman, Tacoma, Wash. 


oO°o 
Congressman Dickinson’s Secretary 


HO is Congressman Dickinson's 
W secretary? He is Mr. Glen E. 
Toalson of Osceola, Mo. Mr. 
Toalson’s record is worthy of note because 
it is exceptional, and should be an inspira- 
tion to others who have the ambition to be 
secretary to a distinguished statesman. 
Like Mr. Swem, he desired a position 
above the average; he 
bent every energy to- 
ward that end, and won. 
Mr. Toalson went to 
Washington as secre- 
tary to Cbdngressman 
Dickinson direct from 
the classroom of the 
Springfield Business Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mo., 
of which Mr. J. A. 
Taylor is _ president, 
without a day's experi- 
ence in office work or 
reporting. Mr. Taylor 
says that he was an in- 
defatigable worker from 
the day he_ entered 
school, attending strict- 
ly to his business of 
mastering shorthand and 
typewriting. While pursuing his _busi- 
ness course he frequently went to Aurora, 
Mo., to assist the official reporter of 
the Twenty-fourth Judicial District, by 
taking his dictation direct on the machine, 
thus enabling the reporter to furnish 
transcripts more promptly. 

Mr. Toalson was awarded the Reming- 
ton Gold Medal for having maintained the 
best record in typewriting during the year 
ending June 1. 

Mr. Toalson received his instruction in 








Gregg Shorthand under Miss Laura Shoe- 
maker, to whom he ascribes the credit for 
much of his success. He established rec- 
ords not only in the manual, which he com- 
pleted in less than seven weeks, but also 
in the dictation classes where, out of the 
five combined shorthand and typewriting 
tests for graduation, he was obliged to 
make a second trial on 
but one. 

Congressman Dickin- 
son chose Mr. Toalson, 
then a mere beginner, 
out of a number of ap- 
plicants from the seven 
counties in his district, 
all of whom had more 
or less experience. Mr. 
Dickinson was im- 
pressed by his initia- 
tive, his school record, 
and the appeal in his 
letter of application. 

Mr. Toalson is twen- 
ty-four and a native of 
Missouri. He is a grad- 
uate of the Osceola 


Gurw E. Toatsox High School, Osceola, 


Mo. Following his 
course in the High School he was em- 
ployed on the local newspaper and later in 
one of the county abstract offices. In these 
positions he learned that a knowledge of 
shorthand and typewriting was necessary 
to achieve a success above the average. 

We congratulate Mr. Toalson on being 
chosen for the important position of secre- 
tary to the distinguished congressman 
from the Sixth District of Missouri. We 
commend him for being ready when the 
golden opportunity presented itself. 
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The Forward Movement in England 
VERY mail from England brings en- other teachers at the recent conference. 
couraging evidence of the progress Here is what Mr. De Bear said, as re 


of the modern shorthand movement. 
In the August number we spoke of the 
receptive attitude of the teachers of short- 
hand in Great Britain towards Gregg 
Shorthand. It was hard for us to realize 
what a change had taken place in the 
shorthand field over there and we were 
disinclined even to credit the assurances 
of good will and impartiality which were 
manifested during our recent visit. 

But there is no discounting the evidence 
that comes to us by every mail! It would not 
now surprise us if Gregg Shorthand made 
even more rapid progress in Great Britain 
than it has done in the United States. Last 
month we quoted from a newspaper report 
of the Annual Conference of the National 
Shorthand Teachers’ Association of Great 
Britain, but since then we have’ re- 
ceived the October issue of the Shorthand 
Teacher, which is the official organ of the 
Incorporated Society of Shorthand Teach- 
ers and of the teachers’ section of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Association, in which 
there is a more extended report of the re- 
marks made by Mr. Bernard De Bear and 


ported in the Shorthand Teacher: 


It may be a good thing or it may be a bad 
thing, I am not concerned with that, but we are 
concerned with the maintenance of the Society’s 
watchful care over the interests of the shorthand 
practitioners. I do not think we take a wide 
enough outlook in regard to our shorthand mat 
ters. We call ourselves the Incorporated Society 
of Shorthand Teachers, and we limit ourselves to 
this one aspect of shorthand—-Phonography. |! 
do not know whether it appeals to you, but it 
does to me, that we never bothered our 
heads with other systems of shorthand. Why 
not? It isnot to say there is any system ap- 
proaching the possibilities and merits of Pit- 
man’s; but it would be by no means a bad thing 
to invite the authorities of other systems to pre- 
sent to us their views, to show whether there is 
really anything as good as or better than the 
system we are teaching. I mention that 
cially now, not so much because we want more 
worx to do as a Shorthand Society, but it is 
peculiarly timely It may be known to some 
of you, at least, that in the course of the next 
twelve months there is to be a vigorous, serious, 
and prominent campaign in regard to a system 
of shorthand which, although it has made no 
great headway in this country, in the United 
States (where they know a good thing when 
they see it) it practically holds the field, I be- 
lieve. If it has assumed those proportions with 
them, it is the duty of this Society to invite 
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Typewriter Speed 


and the Business Man: 


An Argument 


A typewriter as an investment practically has but 
two points in its favor, speed and legibility. © These 
alone have made it the Breat economical factor in the 
conduct of business. It is a piece of office furniture 
which cannot be easily carried from place to place, 
and when it comes to mere convenience, the old Roose 
quill has it beaten a mile. It weighs as much as many 
thousand pens, and a hundred thousand pens could be 
stored in the space occupied by one machine. Then 
again, it is costly in comparison; for the price of a 
machine one could buy steel pens sufficient for his 
own use and for many generations of his descendants. 
Therefore, a typewriter is neither bought for its con- 
venience nor because it is cheap, but solely because it 
possesses the two attributes mentioned, legibility and 
speed. 

So far as lepibility is concerned, this is but sec- 
ondary. If in it lay the sole value of the machine, it 
would not mean much as a sales arjument—in fact, 
when the first machines were sent out, more than one 
person jot “real mad” at receiving a printed letter, 
believing, it a reflection upon his ability to “read 
‘ritin’.”” 

Getting, right down to real facts, the machine has 


but one real attribute which ives it untold value— 
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SPEED. It is five times as fast as the quill or pen, 
and it finds its place today in every business office only 
because of that fact; there is no setting}, around that 
statement. Were it not for the machine on which 
your typist turns out a hundred letters in a day, from 
three to five clerks would be required to do the same 


amount of correspondence. 


Speed, then, is the one pre-eminently valuable 
thin}, in a typewriter, in any typewriter and in all 
typewriters. This being so, it joes without sayin, 
that the greater the speed of any machine, the greater 
its value—that the fastest machine is the most valu- 
able machine, and therefore the best investment for 


your money. 


It is sometimes said that ‘“‘any machine is as fast 
as the ordinary operator.’ That is not true; it may be 
so far as your own operator is concerned, but if so, 
you are not getting, proper returns on the salary you 
pay to that operator. No two machines of different 
make are of the same speed—cannot be—one must be 
faster than the other, and there must of necessity be 
one which is fastest of all. If speed be the factor 
which caused you to buy a machine, then the machine 
with the greatest speed should be the machine you 
buy, because every §ood business man jets the most 


he can for his money. 


No matter who the operator—how fast or how 
slow she may be—she will be faster on the machine 
which is capable of the jreatest speed, and if you com- 
pel her to use any other you pay twice for things you 
do not jet—you pay her a salary for doing, less work 
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than she could do with a faster machine, and you pay 











good money for a machine which forces her to do less 


work. 


These things are beginning, to appeal to business 
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men. During, the past ten years it has been found that 
the capabilities of the machine are far in excess of 
what had been imagined. The operator of today is 
twice as fast as was the operator of 1893, which means 
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that you get for the same amount of money, or a trifle 


more, twice as much work done each day. 


— 
rere 


This result has been accomplished through the 


instrumentality of what are known as speed contests— 
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yearly trials of speed—the object of which is to set a 
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figure on the capabilities of the typewritin§, machines 
in the hands of experienced operators. From the be- 


dinning, of these trials one machine has invariably 


stood at the top and has never been equaled. It has 
won every International contest for speed, accuracy 
and stability—it has set a pace that others have at- 
tempted but have never been able to follow. It has 


shown that it possesses speed far in excess of any other 
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typewriter made, and in the hands of any operator it 
is more valuable because the operator can Set more 
work out of it—and therefore it pays a better yearly 
dividend on the amount invested. That machine is the 


Underwood 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 
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The Championship Trophy 
for Typewriter Speed 
and Accuracy 
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Held for Eight Years Consecutively by the 


Underwood 


‘“‘The Machine You Will Eventually Buy”’ 





The Underwood Holds Every International 
Record for 


Speed — Accuracy — Stability 
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the authorities to present their system, as best 
they can, to our members. We ought not to be 
so narrow as to say we are content with Pit- 
man’s shorthand; we won't even look at an- 
other. It may be that after seeing this, we may 
be even stronger in loyalty to the Pitman sys- 
tem; but do not let us be so narrow as to say 
we are content with this, we won’t look at any- 
thing else. 

In the discussion which followed, the re- 
marks of Mr. H. Smith of Leeds (a mem- 
ber of the Committee of the Association) 
are reported as follows: “He also recom- 
mended the study of other shorthand sys- 
tems not only as a means of comparison 
with Pitman’s but also as widening the 
student's horizon.” 

Commenting on the discussion, the York- 
shire District Journal of the National 
Shorthand Association, in its October issue, 
said: 

“Mr. De Bear's advice to study other systems 
is very timely. Phonography is going to have 
the biggest fight of its existence in the near 
future. It will soon be impossible to ignore or 
treat with contempt the advocates of Gregg, 
and I am of opinion that it is high time 
teachers and the ‘firm’ settled their quarrel in 
order to show a united front to the enemy 
within our gates. It must not be overlooked 
that some excellent performances have been 
accomplished with the Gregg system. Mr. 
Charles L. Swem, official reporter to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, has a record of more 
than 230 words a minute and 99.8 accuracy.” 

The facts about Mr. Swem’s records are 
not stated correctly, as the record re- 
ferred to was 237 words a minute. In 
addition to this, Mr. Swem holds an official 
record of 268 words a minute on testi- 
mony. 

We regret the attitude of mind mani- 
fested by the editor in the remark about 
the “enemy within our gates.” Gregg 
Shorthand should be regarded as a friend 
by every teacher of shorthand, arid not as 
an enemy. It will do more for the teach- 
ers of shorthand in Great Britain than any- 
thing that has ever occurred in the history 
of the art. 

In addition to the evidence given above 
of the progress of Gregg Shorthand in 
Great Britain, we may mention that at 
the present time controversies about the 
merits of the system are being conducted 
in the Newspaper World, T. P.’s Weekly 
and other magazines and newspapers. It 
is significant that Isaac Pitman & Sons 
have rushed into all of these controversies 
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with vigorous denunciations of Gregg 
Shorthand, thus helping the movement by 
showing to the entire world that they real- 
ize the danger that confronts them. And 
the fight has not really begun. 


CO° 
About “Quick Results” 


TEAC HER in New Orleans is send- 
A ing a circular to schools advertising 

a mysterious method of getting 
“quick results” in teaching Gregg Short- 
hand, which he will explain for a consid- 
eration. 

We know all about quick methods of 
teaching Gregg Shorthand. It would be 
strange if we didn’t. Why, we could 
cover pages of this magazine with testi- 
monials—yes, and with formal affidavits 
to back them up—about the wonderful re- 
sults attained by our students in the years 
that are gone. But that was long before 
the present high standard of work in short- 
hand, in typewriting, and in other sub- 
jects, had been reached. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to 
secure quick results with Gregg Short- 
hand. There is no mystery about it. 
The system can be acquired more rapidly 
than any seven-day, thirty-day, ten-lesson 
system in existence. If a teacher wants 
to beat that kind of competition on its own 
ground, all he has to do is to teach the 
alphabet, including the blended conso- 
nants, a few of the common wordsigns, 
a few of the most frequent prefixes and 
affixes, and then start right in dictating 
words and sentences. 

A moment's reflection will be sufficient 
to show that this is true. Gregg Short- 
hand is the most purely alphabetic system 
in existence—that is, the forms are gener- 
ally written from the alphabet—and 
therefore it lends itself more readily to 
quick learning and quick application than 
any other system. 

Then why have we not pushed the sys- 
tem along that line—why have we not 
featured in a sensational manner the quick 
results possible with it—the quick results 
that are frequently sent us for publica- 
tion? Simply because we do not believe 
in the real value or permanency of that 
kind of work. 


In past years it required considerable 
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resolution of purpose and consistency to 
principle on our part to maintain that 
attitude in the face of competition with 
systems that based their claims solely 
upon quick-time results. But if we had 
yielded to the temptation, the teaching of 
shorthand would have been demoralized all 
over the country. There would have been 
an epidemic of “forcing” students ahead 
that would have been destructive to accu- 
racy and thoroughness. A few students 
of exceptional mental ability or excep- 
tional manual skill might be able to use 
their knowledge with satisfaction to them- 
selves and others, even under this plan of 
teaching, but the great majority would be 
absolute failures. 

The confidence and respect in which 
this magazine is held by teachers and 
school managers is due, in no small de- 
gree, to the fact that it has been free from 
sensationalism and claptrap, and has 
steadfastly advocated higher standards. 

Where are the systems that were mak- 
ing such wonderful get-shorthand-quick 
claims a few years ago? They have al- 
most entirely disappeared, while Gregg 
Shorthand is advancing year by year in 
public favor with ever-quickening pace. 
Its progress, too, is based on solid, sub- 


stantial work as shown in the average 
results, and not in the achievements of 
prodigies. And it is the average that 
counts. 


The trouble with these quick methods 
of learning shorthand is that the students 
must acquire a writing vocabulary some 
time. A teacher may create a good deal 
of enthusiasm in his class in the beginning 
by forcing the students along, by explain 
ing the rules briefly and illustrating them 


with two or three examples; but in doing . 


this he is simply postponing what must 
be done some time. The students will not 
be able to apply the rules unless they have 
had drill in writing many words in which 
the rules are applied; and logically the 
best time to give them that drill is in con- 
nection with the rule that is being mas 
tered. The rule may be understood by 
one or two illustrations; but to gain skill 
in the prompt application of the rule to 
new and unfamiliar words there must be 
plenty of practice on words illustrating 
the rule. If the student has not had this 
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practice when the rule or principle is 
given, he will hesitate in the application 
of the rule or principle when he comes to 
dictation. There is no escape from that. 
Lack of thoroughness in the mastery of 
the rules and principles in the early part 
of the work simply means very slow prog- 
ress in the advanced work. On the other 
hand, the mastery of the rules, through 
practice on many words in which they are 
applied, gives the student promptness and 
facility in applying them when he comes 
to dictation practice. In addition to this 
his style of writing will be more exact 
and reliable because of the drills he has 
had in word-formation. 

The New Orleans circular says, “The 
ery to-day is for quick results.” Wrong! 
The cry to-day is for better results. All 
the employment offices are crowded with 
incompetents looking for positions, and 
yet there is a crying demand on the part 
of business men for really competent ste- 
nographers and office workers. 

We earnestly believe that no greater in- 
jury can be done the young people who 
are entering upon the study of shorthand 
and typewriting than to make them be 
lieve that they should complete the cours« 
in a very brief period of time. 

Shorthand, especially Gregg Shorthand, 
ean be acquired very quickly; but a high 
degree of skill in writing shorthand is not 
attained in a few hours or a few weeks, 
and the salary paid the beginner depends 
upon what he can do—that is, the volume 
of work he can turn out. 

The mastery of shorthand is only one 
of the elements that enter into the prepa- 
ration of a really high-class stenographer 
or office worker. The ability to operate 
the typewriter rapidly enough to turn out 
the great volume of work required in these 
days is not acquired in a brief space of 
time; in faet, it requires much more time 
and effort than the shorthand part of the 
course. In addition to that, there is spell- 
ing, English, punctuation and office train 
ing. 

The wise student is the one who pre- 
pares himself thoroughly while in school 
without reference to the time required 
who resolves that he will be more than a 
“half-baked stenographer,” to use the ex- 
pressive phrase of Frank Harrison, and 
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be able to earn a salary worth while when 
he goes out into the business world. It 
does not matter much what a student can 
do after so many days or so many weeks 
in the learning of shorthand, but it does 
matter what he can do at the end of his 
course. 

And the wise, conscientious—and suc- 
cessful—school manager or teacher is the 
one who steadfastly pursues the policy of 
turning out graduates that are competent 
to meet the needs of the business com- 
munity and are a credit to his school, with- 
out reference to the time required. The 
student so trained will soon appreciate the 
advantages he has had, and give the schoo] 
his hearty recommendation, and that is 
what builds up an institution. 

Our friend in New Orleans means well; 
but we believe he is making a mistake in 
yielding to the pressure of the claptrap 
advertising put forth by some of his com- 
petitors in that city. Fortunately, New 
Orleans is almost the only place where 
that sort of advertising in connection with 
shorthand is now prevalent. We should 


not refer to the matter thus publicly were 


it not for the fact that the circular was 
sent to schools everywhere, and may have 
had a prejudicial effect with some young 
teachers. who have not given this matter 
the earnest thought it deserves. 


oOo 
Cause and Effect 


OR the fourth time in succession the 
World's Typewriting Champion- 
ship has been won by a writer of 

Gregg Shorthand, and the English Type- 
writing Championship has been won three 
times in succession by a writer of Gregg 
Shorthand. 

There is a world of significance in these 
facts. They suggest these thoughts: 

That with a simple system of shorthand 
more time and attention can be given to 
grounding the student in the correct fin- 
gering and operation of the machine. 

That with a legible system of shorthand 
the student can obtain more typewriting 
practice—more continuous writing—than 
where time is frittered away in puzzling 
over notes that are difficult to read. 

That the best operators are usually 
graduates of the most progressive schools 
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—and the most progressive schools are, of 
course, teaching Gregg Shorthand. 

The students and writers of Gregg 
Shorthand are enthusiastic and ambitious. 
They are stimulated by the literature of 
the system, and we venture to say that 
this magazine has been no small factor in 
developing and directing that enthusiasm 
and interest toward producing practical 
results. 

Writers of Gregg Shorthand are leaders 
—first, leaders in shorthand and in type- 
writing, and afterward leaders in busi- 
ness. 


eoO°o 
A New Shorthand Magazine 


E have just received a copy of the 
W first number of the “Gregg Short- 

hand Magazine,” edited by John 
A. Morris, and published by the Gregg 
Publishing Company, 21 Harrington 
Street, Liverpool, England. We welcome 
our contemporary, and wish it a long and 
successful career. May it grow rapidly 
in circulation, size and influence, so that 
we may have to exert all our energies to 
keep ahead of it. 

The first issue promises well, and doubt- 
less in a very short space of time the first 
number will be at as high a premium and 
as eagerly sought by collectors as are the 
early numbers of the Gregg Writer. 


oOo 
Brevities 


“The Book of the Silver Jubilee,” con- 
taining the report of the last Gregg Short- 
hand convention and the account of the 
Jubilee celebration, is expected to be off 
the press in December. The book should 
have been out earlier, but unforeseen 
delays have arisen which could not pos- 
sibly have been avoided. 

* 7. * 


In a letter received from Mr. L. C. Rus- 
misel, Principal of the Omaha High School 
of Commerce, Omaha, Nebraska, he says: 


It may interest you to know that our at- 
tendance is considerably ahead of this time last 
year, and we hope to enroll very nearly nine 
hundred by February, when the mid-year pro- 
motions are made. wish you could visit our 
school. We are in an old made-over building, 
but have expanded until we are using parts of 
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two business blocks across the street. How- 
ever, we have no apologies for the part that 
counts most. Our equipment is ahead of any 
commercial school I have ever seen, and our 
faculty, consisting of thirty-one instructors at 
the present time, is the very best we can secure. 
Above all, we have a great body of high-grade, 
energetic, and willing pupils, who are making 
every moment count. 


* = 7 


Says the Baltimore Sun: “Woman's 
place may be the home, but judging from 
recent statistics, she seems to have delib- 
erately ignored that fact, for there are: 
239,077 
$27,635 
481,159 
770.055 
7.355 
7,395 
2,198 


1,037 


stenographers 
teachers and professors 
in various trades 
engaged in agricultural pursuits 
physicians and surgeons 
clergy “men” 
journalists 
designers, draughtsmen and 
architects 
1,010 lawyers 
$29,497 women in various professions.” 
* * #* 
The following were granted certificates 
for our Teachers’ Examination: 
Anna V. Bray, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Maude E. Breuer, Boise, Idaho. 
Mrs. Agnes B. Coogan, South Amboy, N. J. 
Mary k. Court, Redlands, Cal. 
Orville J. Dickey, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Anna Douglass, Fort Madison, lowa. 
Bertha M. Drath, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Lily Booth Easley, Kansas City, Mo. 
Belle B. Ennor, Grand Junction, Colo. 
Sylvia May Eversole, Lincoln, Nebr 
Clara E. Jacobson, Davenport, Ia. 
Annie M. Kennedy, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Adelaide Kortrecht, Marietta, Ohio. 


John K. Lauder, Kansas City, Mo 
Nina A, Leonard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Alice Frances Lunt, West Newbury, Mass. 
S. O. Mase, Bolivar, Ohio. ] 
Mrs. Lizzie T. Metcalf, Menomonie, Wis. 


Grace G. Minich, Kansas City, Mo. 
Ivan Mitchell, University Place, Nebr 
Edna Orme, Wahoo, Nebr. 

Myrtle Pilgrim, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Angie L. Pulsifer,. Auburn, Maine. 
Lewis A. Putnam, Lowell, Mass. 

Fannie S. Salmons, Martinsville, Va. 
Karn S. Sathre, Crookston, Minn. 
Sister M. Corona, Chicago, II 

Arthur G. Skeeles, Ellwood City, Pa. 
Bessie M. Sleeman, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
May L.. Smith, Eureka, Cal 

Albert C. Snead, Grand Junction, Colo. 
David B. Thompson, Fraser, Colo. 
Bertha Watson, Albion, Nebr. 

Clara A. Wenger, Junction City, Kans. 
Mary Elsie Witmer, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Copy of Affidavit of Ownership and Man- 
agement of the Gregg Writer, Published 
Monthly at Chicago, Ill. 


Furnished to the Post Office Department 
and published in accordance with an Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912: 

Ps 04 o0 08s e080 08 John R. Gregg, 
1123 Broadway, New York City 
Managing Editor.......... John R. Gregg, 
1123 Broadway, New York City 
Business Manager.... John R. Gregg, 
1123 Broadway, New York City 
..The Gregg Publishing Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 


Publisher. . . . 


Owners: 
The Gregg Publishing Co. (Inc.) 
John R. Gregg, President, 1123 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Maida Gregg, Vice-President, 1123 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
W. F. Nenneman, Secretary-Treasurer, 32 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Edmond Gregg, 32 S. Wabash 
cago, Ili. 

Known Bondholders, Mortgagees and Other 
Security Holders, Holding 1 Per Cent or 
More of Total Amount of Bonds, Mortgages, 
or Other Securities—None. 

(Signed) Joun R. Greco. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 

day of September, 1918. 

(Signed) Bertraa ULimann 
(Notary Public No. 9, New York County.) 


Tes ee 
Obituary 


It is with profound regret that we re 
cord the death of Mrs. E. E. Childs, the 
wife of Mr. E. E. Childs of Childs Busi 
ness College, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Mrs. Childs passed away on Thursday, 
October 9th. 

Mrs. Childs 
many readers of this magazine as Miss 
Beatrice Coxon. She was formerly a very 
successful teacher of shorthand and type 
writing in several well-known schools. 
Afterwards she accepted a position as ste 
nographer in the offices of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, from which 
position she went to Providence two years 
ago as principal of the Shorthand Depart 
ment of Childs Business College. 

Mrs. Childs had a charming personality 
and a sunshiny disposition. Her death 
will be deeply regretted by a large num 
ber of her former pupils and associates. 
We extend to Mr. Childs our profound 
sympathy in his bereavement. 


Ave., Chi- 


will be remembered by 
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Business Letters 





(The key to this plate will be given next month 
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The 100% Roll of Honor List 


(Continued from the October number) 


C. C. Ebbert, High School, La Salle, Il. 

W. H. Carrier, Urbana High School, Urbana, 
Ill. 

Wm. B. Curtis, Dunkirk High School, Dun- 
kirk, N. Y. 

Mertie Davis, Polytechnic High School, Long 
Beach, Cal. 

Milton H. Northrop, Albion College, Albion, 
Mich. 

Abbie C. Watson, St. Johnsbury Academy, 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

D. Webster Groh, Jr., Washington County 
Male High School, Hagerstown, Md. 

Alta L. Jewell, Penn School of Commerce, 
Oskaloosa, lowa. 

Oren Stigler, Hall-Moody Institute, Martin, 
Tenn. 

A. Roy Bortzfield, Boys’ High School, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Walter E. Morris, Marshfield High School, 
Marshfield, Ore. 

Angie L. Pulsifer, Morse High School, Bath, 
Maine. 

J. D. Henderson, Tucumcari High School, 
Tucumcari, N. Mex. 

W. E. Smith, Conneaut High School, Con- 
neaut, Ohio. 

Mrs. Pearl K. Cooley, Williams Business Col- 
lege, Waukesha, Wis. 

Hesser Business College, Manchester, N. H. 
(Through Percy P. Freeman and Adelaide M. 
Turner.) 

E. N. Johnson, Valley City High School, Val- 
ley City, N. Dak. 

Myra B. Dungan, Chariton Commercial Col- 
lege, Chariton, Iowa. 

Mary M. Goudberg, Stillwater High School, 
Stillwater, Minn. 

Mrs. Blanche E. Cooper, Bremerton-Charles- 
ton Union High School, Bremerton, Wash. 

C. A. Glover, Marysville Business College, 
Marysville, Cal. 

Blanche R. Stone, Girls’ High School, Fred- 
erick, Md. 

R. E, Townsend, Campbell College, Holton, 
Kans. 


W. L. Gross, Bismarck High School, Bis- 
marck, N. Dak. 

Mrs. J. P. Peterson, Humboldt College, Hum- 
boldt, Iowa. 


Alice B. Welker, Mt. Vernon Business Col- 
lege, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

E. R. Thoma, Olympia High School, Olympia, 
Wash. 

Cc. E. Kersey, 
S. Dak. 

C. W. Kitt, Santa Maria Union High School, 
Santa Maria, Cal. 

Nettie O. London, Huron College, Huron, 
S. Dak. 

Mrs. Modesta Barton, Buena Vista College, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Mrs. T. E. Cullen, Cullen School of Com- 
merce, Cleburne, Texas. 


Lead Lead, 


High School, 


R. L. Seaman, High School, Butler, Mo. 

R. F. Madray, Evanston High School, Evans- 
ton, Wyo. 

A. T. Park, Myrtle Point High School, Myrtle 
Point, Ore. 

J. M. Dillon, South Side High School, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

L. M. Eek, Fifth 
Maryville, Mo. 

M. H. Hutchison, Vancouver High School, 
Vancouver, Wash. 

Margaret Smith, Watseka High School, Wat- 
seka, Ill. 

Anna B. Carman, Bel Air High School, Bel 
Air, Md. 

Mina Caskey, Bellingham 
Bellingham, Wash. 

Ida M. Fogelberg, Frontenac High School, 
Frontenac, Kans. 

Julia A. Guernsey, Wheeling Business Col- 
lege, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Sherman Perry, Geneseo Collegiate Institute, 
Geneseo, IIL. 

Mrs. Helen Waynick, High School, Ellens- 
berg, Wash. 

Martha J. Baldwin, Corning Free Academy, 
Corning, N. Y. 

Nora E, Chapman, Drummer Township High 
School, Gibson City, III. 

T. Leroy Coultas, High School, 
Idaho. 

M. Faye Rude, Rude Bros. Business College, 
Carthage, Mo. 

J. M. Sitze, State Normal School, Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo. 

E. Russell Stockman, 
School, Middletown, Md. 

Custer College, Broken Bow, Nebr. (Through 
Cyril J. Shaw and S. M. Partridge.) 

L. W. Nutter, Manhattan Business College, 
Manhattan, Kans. 

J. M. Reeder, Huntington Park Polytechnic 
High School, Huntington Park, Cal. 

Ellen G. Syse, Kenmare High School, Ken- 
mare, N. Dak. 

D. A. Hiles, 
Idaho. 

C. C. Windsor, Red Wing High School, Red 
Wing, Minn. 

Mrs. F. R. Chapman, Webb. City High School, 
Webb City, Mo. 

C. L. Gates, High School, Glendale, Cal. 

C. W. Pratt, Chase County High School, Cot- 
tonwood Falls, Kans. 

Alice G. Richardson, University of North 
Dakota, University, N. Dak. 

Paul H. Seay, Lockport Township High 
School, Lockport, Ill. 

Sisters of St. Joseph, St. Anthony’s School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

George Benson, Twin City Commercial Col- 
lege, Hancock, Mich. 


(To be continued) 


District Normal School, 


Business College, 


Lewiston, 


Middletown High 


Rigby High School, Rigby, 
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A Clearing-house of Ideas for T 
Rupert P. SoRelle, 112 
all communications relating to this department 

should be addressed. 


g 
Conducted by 
Broadway, New York, to whom 


and Office Workers. 


Teaching Telephoning in Business Colleges 


ELEPHONING is rapidly taking 

I on the dignity and importance of an 
art in which instruction will be nec- 
essary to cbtain a practical efficiency. The 
number of telephones installed in the large 
cities is so great that such companies as 
the New York Telephone Company find 


matters over the telephone and thus save 
both time and labor. The other day a 
Wall Street broker was interrupted by a 
telephone call from Cleveland while talk- 
ing with a client at his side. During that 
interruption the broker had received a 
phone offer of $1,000 worth of bonds from 


A Cass ty TeLernonive 


it good advertising to announce the number 
of phones installed every month. Since 
January 1, 1913, they have installed in 
New York City alone more than 20,000 
telephones. In a series of booklets issued 
the company is encouraging patrons to 
transact more business and professional 


Cleveland and had sold them by phone at 
a substantial advance to a friend in At- 
lanta. The transaction covered about ten 
minutes. 

Instead of requiring their clients to 
come to their offices in order to dictate half 
a dozen letters or less, several public ste- 
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nographers have put in extra trunk lines, 
equipped themselves and their assistants 
with operator's headpieces and take dicta- 
tion over the phone—usually in shorthand, 
but frequently typing it direct. The com- 
pleted letters are sent by messenger to the 
client for his signature—a swift and eco- 
nomical service which has met with great 
favor among retailers, lawyers, insurance 
men and others whose daily correspond- 
ence does not require a stenographer’s full 
day. 

This is an intimation to teachers that a 
little instruction in the proper operation 
of the telephone will stand the pupil in 
good need. One of the important duties 
of the young stenographer in his first posi- 
tion is answering the telephone. To give 
satisfaction to the employer, the student 
must have instruction in the best methods 
of handling inquiries, of giving orders and 
of making appointments over the phone. 
He must know what to say and how to say 
it. One of the essential points in good 
telephoning is naturalness. Some experi- 
ence is needed to enable a person to be 
natural, and the business school is the 
proper place to practice under the direc- 
tion of a teacher who is himself an experi- 
enced telephonist. Many schools have in- 
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terdepartment telephone systems and the 
advanced students can be taught the best 
methods of telephoning. Where such sys- 
tems do not exist they should be installed 
for instruction purposes. 

Students should also be given ample 
dictation over the telephone. There are 
very few business men who do not tele- 
phone messages and letters to the stenog- 
rapher in another room or building. This 
means economy of time and labor. Why 
should a stenographer be called into the 
private office for a single message or letter 
when it can be just as well dictated over 
the telephone? Furthermore, in most of- 
fices the stenographer is entrusted with the 
responsibility of answering telephone calls. 
Frequently, in the absence of her employer, 
the voice begins, “Tell Mr. So and So 
that In that case the stenographer 
takes down the message word for word in 
shorthand, transcribes it and lays it on her 
employer's desk for his attention on his re- 
turn. The customer knows that his mes 
sage will reach the manager not only in 
substance but just as it was given. The 
manager is left in no doubt whatever and 
needs not ask to have the matter explained 
or repeated. His telephone stenographer 
aids him quite effectually in this respect. 


oO° 


Remington Typewriter Awards 


HE Remington Typewriter Company 

I announces a new plan of awards for 

proficiency in typewriting. The 
plan is outlined in a beautifully illustrated 
placard. The awards are: 

Primary Award: A beautiful typewriter 
pennant to the student who acquires a 
speed of twenty-five words a minute for 
ten minutes within four months of entering 
school. 

Intermediate Certificate: A Certificate 
of Proficiency, with a beautiful card case, 
to the student who acquires a speed of 
forty net words a minute for fifteen min- 
utes. 

Gold Medal Certificate: A Gold Medal 
and also a Certificate to the student who 
maintains a speed of fifty-five net words a 
minute for fifteen minutes, test to be taken 
under the inspection of a Remington rep- 
resentative. 


Aceuracy Award and Certificate: An 
Accuracy Certificate and a new Reming 
ton, Smith Premier or Monarch typewriter 
to the typist who can write absolutely with- 
out error for fifteen consecutive minutes 
at a speed of sixty words a minute. Con- 
test for this award will be held twice a 
year in January and June at the branch 
offices of the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany. Experienced as well as student 
typists are eligible to this award and cer- 
tificate, but no typist may secure more than 
one Accuracy Award and Certificate. 

The Company also offers a handsome 
Teacher’s Award. A handsome traveling 
bag will be awarded to the teacher who 
scores 60% of possible points. Primary 
and Intermediate awards each count as 
one point and for every student who wins 
an Accuracy Award the teacher will be 
credited with twenty-five points. 
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Why Gum Chewing Makes You Tired 


HE wise employer to-day will not en- 

i gage a girl who chews gum unless 

he is compelled to do so. This has 
become so well known that there has been 
a perceptible drop in the sales of chicle 
factories. The gum-chewing girl is only 
just beginning to wake up to the fact that 
the employer's objection is not because of 
the annoyance of the habit nor because it 
is injurious to health, but because of the 
actual fatigue it causes. No man wants to 
engage who is chronically 
tired. 

Fatigue does not mean that the body is 
tired all over. A 
bicycle rider can 
reach a point of ab- 
solute exhaustion 
though he has used 
nothing but the 
muscles of his back, 
thighs and legs; a 
brain worker can 
reach a point of 
absolute exhaustion 
though he has re- 
mained seated in 
his chair all day 
and most of the 


an employee 


gestive juices continuously -and shall still 
have plenty in store for meal time, so when 
the meals arrive, there store 
and the food passes down with insufficient 
acids and indigestion occurs. This causes 
a severe strain upon the stomach and in an- 
other way injures the usefulness of the 
worker. 

“Do you chew gum?” is becoming as 
much of a stock question to girl appli- 
eants for work as ?” has 


is no reserve 


“Do you drink? 
long been a stock question to be put to men. 
From New York American Sunday 
Magazine. 
oO°o 


Remington Convention 


HE Remington Typewriter managers 

I of the United States, Canada and 
Mexico assembled in Syractse, New 

York, and spent the 
first day of the 
Remington Conven- 
tion in inspecting 
the Monarch and 
Smith Premier 
typewriter works. 
From Syracuse 
they journeyed to 








night. The over- 
use of any one set 
of muscles is al- 
most as injurious as 
the over-use of the 
whole. 

The muscles of the jaw and the nerves 
which are related to them are intended for 
use three or four times a day for a period 
of approximately half an hour on each oc- 
casion, or, in other words, for no more than 
two hours’ work a day. To give those 
muscles and those nerves ten hours’ work 
instead of two, will tire the gum-chewer 
five times as rapidly, or, in other words, 
it will reduce the working capacity one- 
fifth. 

Besides all this, a great strain is placed 
upon the salivary glands by the process of 
chewing, because the rhythm of the jaw 
movements causes digestive juices to pour 
into the mouth and thencé into the stomach 
where there is no food waiting for them to 
digest. It is asking too much of those 
glands that they shall both pour these di- 
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Utica by special 
train, and the fol- 
lowing day inspeet- 
ed the Remington 
works at Ilion, 
after which another 
special train conveyed the managers and 
the members of the Remington Typewriter 
band to Albany, where they embarked on 
the night boat for New York. After their 
arrival at New York the following morn- 
ing the delegates visited and inspected the 
ribbon and carbon factory of the Reming- 
ton at Bridgeport, and, returning the same 
evening, journeyed by automobile to the 
Oriental Hotel, Manhattan Beach. Here 
the sessions of the convention were held. 


One of the most interesting addresses 
made at this convention of the Remington 
was that of Mr. H. C. Spillman, manager 
of the Remington Typewriter School De- 
partment. Mr. Spillman is a man of wide 
experience in school work, having been en- 
gaged in some line of effort allied with 
commercial training for the past ten years. 
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Learn by Doing 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Q’s and As 


Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom 
department should 


all communications relating to this 
to the questions im this issue must be in our hands by December 15, and 
will be publshed in the January number 
An award of 50c. is given each month for the best answer re- 
ceived on each question: 
all other contribuuons pauanes. 
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Books Worth Reading—A Notable Biography 


have recommended to the readers of 

this department books that were in 
our opinion worth reading in various lines 
novels, essays and poems. This month 
we want to touch on another type, perhaps 
the most fascinating of all—biography. 
The word brings to mind titles of a num- 
ber of splendid books, books that may 
be read and reread with pleasure and 
profit. The shelves of any public library 
will supply you with many interesting 
biographies, and we hope you will eventu- 
ally read numerous books on the lives of 
men who have done things in different ages 
and lands. The field is such a big one that 
we shall not attempt to cover it nor even 
to suggest to you at this time some of the 
treasures waiting for you. We are going 
to write about just one biography and a 
recent one—the biography of the great 
American author, humorist, historian and 
playwright—Samuel L. Clemens, better 
known and loved by his pen name, Mark 
Twain. 

The volumes to which we want to call 
your attention are three in number, en- 
titled Mark Twain, a Biography, by Al- 
bert Bigelow Paine. There are many fine 
things in these volumes, many pages which 
you will thoroughly enjoy and remember 
and want to go back to again and again. 
To just a few of them we will refer in 
the hope that these brief passages will 
awaken in you an interest in this splen- 
did biography and a desire to read it from 
beginning to end. 

To those of us who are particularly in- 
terested in the early history of the type- 
writer, Mark Twain will always be remem- 
bered as one of the first users of the ma- 
chine. The biographer writes of this as 
follows: ve 


It was during the trip to Boston with 
I'wichell that Mark Twain saw for the first 
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time what was then a brand-new invention—a 
typewriter; or it may have been during a sub- 
sequent visit, a week or two later. At all 
events, he had the machine and was practicing 
on it December 9, 1874, for he wrote two let- 
ters on it that day, one to Howells and the 
other to Orion Clemens. In the latter he says: 

“I am trying to get the hang of this —_ 
fangled writing machine, but am not makin 
shining success of it. However, this is the seb 
attempt I ever have made, and yet I perceive 
that I shall soon easily acquire a fine facility 
in its use. I saw the thing in Boston the other 
day and was greatly taken with it.” 

e goes on to explain the new wonder, and 
on the whole his first attempt is a very credit- 
able performance. With his usual enthusiasm 
over an innovation he believes it is going to be 
a great help to him, and proclaims its advan- 
tages. This is the letter to Howells, with the 
errors preserved: 

“You neednt alswer this; I am only prac- 
ticing to get three; anothe slip-wp there; onl 
practici?ng ti get the hang of the thing. 
notice I miss fire & get in a good many un- 
necessary letters & punctuation marks. I am 
simply using you for a target to bang at. 
Blame my cats, but this thing requires genius 
in order to work it just right.” 

In an article written long after he tells how 
he was with Nasby when he first saw the ma- 
chine in Boston through a window, and how 
they went in to see it perform. In the same 
article he states that he was the first person = i 
the world to apply the type-machine to litera- 
ture, and that he thinks the story of Tom Saw- 
yer was the first type-copied manuscript. 

The new enthusiasm ran its course and died. 
Three months later, when the Remington 
makers wrote him for a recommendation of 
the machine, he re “ that he had entirely 
stopped using it. Pag ates was not per- 
fect in those days, and the keys did not always 
respond readily. He declared it was ruining 
his morals—that it made him “want to swear. 
He offered it to Howells because, he said, 
Howells had no morals anyway. Howells hesi- 
tated, so Clemens traded the machine to Bliss 
for a side-saddle. But perhaps Bliss also be- 
came afraid of its influence, for in due time 
he brought it back. Howells, again tempted, 
hesita and this time was lost. What event- 
ually became of the machine is not history. 


In the biography is reproduced the en- 
tire letter quoted above which was Mark 
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Twain's first attempt at typewriting. In 
discussing the advantages of the machine 
this letter says: “The machine has sev- 
eral virtues. I believe it will print faster 
than I can write. One may lean back 
in his chair & work it. It piles an awful 
stack of words on one page. It dont muss 
things or scatter ink blots around. Of 
course it saves paper.” 

But the most fascinating portion of 
these three volumes from a stenographer’s 
standpoint comes in the chapter in the 
third volume under the caption “Working 
with Mark Twain.” The author describes 
just how the material for this biography 
was collected and shows how a stenog- 
rapher was indispensable in getting this 
material. Mr. Paine’s part was to suggest 
subjects and lead the author on. The 
stenographer who assisted him was Miss 
Josephine Hobby, who had previously 
held secretarial positions with Charles 
Dudley Warner and Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge. In writing of the first morning's 
work, Mr. Paine says: 


He dictated that morning some matters con- 
nected with the history of the Comstock mine; 
then he drifted back to his childhood, returning 
again to the more modern period, and closed, 
I think, with some comments on current affairs. 
It was absorbingly interesting; his quaint, un- 
hurried fashion of speech, the unconscious 
movements of his hands, the play of his fea- 
tures as his fancies and phrases passed in men- 
tal review and were accented or waved aside. 
We were watching one of the great literary 
creators of his time in the very process of his 
architecture. We constituted about the most 
select audience in the world, enjoying what 
was, likely enough, its most remarkable enter- 
tainment. When he turned at last and in- 
quired the time, we were all amazed that two 
hours and more had slipped away. 

“And how much I have enjoyed it!” he said. 
“It is the ideal plan for this kind of work. 
Narrative writing is always disappointing. 
The moment you pick up a pen you begin to 
lose the spontaneity of the personal relation, 
Which contains the very essence of interest. 
With shorthand dictation one can talk as if he 
were at his own dinner table—always a most 
inspiring place. I expect to dictate all the rest 
of my life, if you good people are willing to 
come and listen to it.” 

The dictations thus begun continued steadily 
from week to week, and always with increasing 
charm. We never knew what he was going to 
talk about, and it was seldom that he knew 
until the moment of beginning; then he went 
drifting among episodes, incidents, and periods 
in his irresponsible fashion; the fashion of 
table conversation, as he said, the methodless 
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method of the human mind. It was always 
delightful, and always amusing, tragic, or in- 
structive, and it was likely to be one of these 
at one instant, and another the next. I felt 
myself the most fortunate biographer in the 
world, as undoubtedly I was. 


Later the was changed to Mr. 
Clemens’ summer home, Dublin, N. H. 


So the dictations were transferred to the 
long veranda, and he was generally ready for 
them, a white figure pacing up and down 
before that panoramic background. During 
the earlier, cooler weeks he usually continued 
walking with measured step during the dicta- 
tions, pausing now and then to look across the 
far-lying horizon. When it stormed we moved 
into the great living-room, where at one end 
there was a fireplace with blazing logs, and at 
the other the orchestrelle, which had once more 
been freighted up those mountain heights for 
the comfort of its harmonies. Sometimes, 
when the wind and rain were beating outside, 
and he was striding up and down the long room 
within, with only the blurred shapes of moun- 
tains and trees outlined through the training 
rain, the feeling of the unreality became so 
strong that it was hard to believe that some 
where down below, beyond the rain and the 
woods, there was a literal world—a common- 
place world, where the ordinary things of life 
were going on in the usual way. When the 
dictation finished early, there would be music 
the music that he loved most—Beethoven’s 
symphonies, or the Schubert impromptu, or the 
sonata by Chopin. It is easy to understand 
that this carried one a remove farther from 
the customary things of life. It was a setting 
far out of the usual, though it became that 
unique white figure and his occupation. 


scene 


As we read these pages and other simi 
lar ones which follow we are impressed 
with what a wonderful opportunity this 
was for a stenographer and how much Mr. 
Paine missed by not himself having studied 
shorthand. He speaks of this lack in one 
place and deprecates the fact that it was 
impossible for him to make a complete re- 
port of some scenes when the stenographer 
was absent. 

In conclusion we are quoting from the 
author's final comments on Mark Twain's 
place in the world. We cannot but feel 
satisfied that Mr. Paine has lived up to 
his ideal. He has made a great person- 
ality live for his readers and has given 
them the feeling that they, too, have the 
privilege to know well the subject of these 
volumes. 

Mark Twain's appearance on the stage of the 
world was a succession of dramatic moments. 
He was always exactly in the setting. What- 
ever he did, or whatever came to him, was 
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timed for the instant of greatest effect. At 
the end he was more widely observed and loved 
and honored than ever before, and at the right 
moment and in the right manner he died. 
How little one may tell of such a life as his! 
He traveled always such a broad and brilliant 
highway, with plumes flying and crowds fol- 
lowing after. Such a whirling panorama of 
life and death and change! I have written so 
much, and yet I have put so much aside—and 
often the best things, it seemed afterward, per- 
haps because each in its way was best and the 
variety infinite. One may only strive to be 
faithful—and I would have made it better if | 


could. 


Methods of Conducting Private’ Classes 


55. I have been asked to take two or three 
private students in shorthand and typewriting. 
Will you suggest a course to be followed? 
How long should I spend on the Manual and 
what supplementary work would you give? If 
any readers have had experience in this line, I 
hope they will write you of their methods. 


One of the most difficult as well as one 
of the most interesting phases of short- 
hand teaching is that presented by the 
small private class. There are thousands 


of communities in the United States where 
no regular shorthand school can be formed 


on account of the limited number of the 
population and where there is not enough 
demand for the work to induce the public 
schools to put in a regular course. In all 
of these communities there will be found 
a number of ambitious young people who 
wish to study shorthand and typewriting 

young people who are not willing to 
have their horizon bounded by the oppor- 
tunities of their own town—young people 
who wish to fit themselves to earn a living 
in the world beyond. There are, too, 
larger towns with established shorthand 
schools and shorthand departments in the 
high school where the private class has a 
place. We have in mind a school which 
grew up from a class of this kind. The 
class was first organized for the conven- 
ience of stenographers employed who 
wished dictation and advanced work at 
irregular hours and for students who had 
begun a shorthand course which they were 
unable to finish in the schools. The 
teacher by renting rooms in a business 
block was able to give instruction during 
noon hours and after regular office hours 
as well as in the evenings and on Saturday 
afternoons. Each student received indi- 
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vidual instruction just as he needed it. 
The teacher in addition to this instruction 
conducted a public stenographic office and 
worked out a successful and lucrative busi- 
ness from the two lines. 

There are hundreds of efficient stenog- 
raphers, reporters and executives who 
have risen from stenographic positions, 
who “got their start” in a private short- 
hand class. We know of one young woman 
now holding a very desirable secretarial 
position who would never have had the 
opportunity to study shorthand and type- 
writing had it not been for a class of this 
kind. She has earned her own way from 
the beginning and took private lessons in 
shorthand while doing housework. From 
a private teacher she was able to secure 
lessons during the hours which she could 
be away from her other employment. 

Hundreds of letters reach us each year 
with inquiries in regard to this class of 
work, Stenographers with a little spare 
time who wish to prepare for teaching 
positions can get valuable experience in 
this way and incidentally add to their 
income. From a number of teachers who 
have conducted these classes and from 
stenographers who are planning on this 
work we have received valuable sugges- 
tions which we are passing on to our read- 
ers. 

The keynote to success with a private 
class is enthusiasm. Mr. G. H. Overholt, 
Douglas, Arizona, emphasizes this and 
brings out some good points in shorthand 


and typewriting methods: 

In case of not having had any experience in 
teaching, the most practical course to follow 
would be that mapped out by the school which 
you attended, as you are familiar with their 
methods and should have no difficulty in follow- 
ing their course successfully. Be sure that 
your students understand perfectly each step 
taken, and never allow them to go ahead until 
they do understand thoroughly each principle 
as it comes up, as thoroughness and accuracy 
are, to my mind, the basis of stenographic effi- 
ciency. Upon these two things should depend 
the length of time to spend on the Manual. 
It is a good idea to set aside one day each 
week in which to review the work done the 
previous week. This keeps the principles gone 
over fresh in the student’s mind, and makes it 
easier to apply them to the work coming up. 
Upon completion of the Manual a general 
review of the entire book should be taken up 
before proceeding to dictation. After the sat- 
isfactory completion of the Manual, I have 
found the Progressive Exercises in Gregg Short- 
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hand to be very beneficial, used in connection 
with the Gregg Speed Practice in making the 
step from the Manual to advanced work. 

The progress of the class will, of course, 
depend upon the time devoted to the work. 
Patience with your students will be a big asset 
in your success. If a teacher can get the confi- 
dence of his students, and get them to see the 
importance of systematic work, it will be easy 
to get them interested, which is a very im- 
portant step on the road to success in the 
shorthand work. As is a well-known fact, the 
length of time required to learn shorthand 
depends largely on the interest which the stu- 
dent takes in the work and the amount of work 
which he does. The teacher can designate the 
portion to be learned from day to day and can 
explain any points not thoroughly understood 
by the student, but the learning is with the 
student alone. 

Always be optimistic with your students and 
encourage them in every way possible. See that 
they get plenty of exercise in reading shorthand 
plates as well as their own notes. Take a live 
interest in the work yourself; be one of them; 
leave no stone unturned to help them with their 
work, then you will find that they will catch 
the spirit of enthusiasm and the outcome will be 
satisfactory. 

The majority of students just starting dicta- 
tion seem to think that they should be able to 
start right out making speed, and unless cau- 
tion is exercised they will sacrifice thorough- 
ness and accuracy for speed. This is a tendency 
on the part of the student which should be 
watched very closely by the teacher. Dictation 
should be given at no time faster than the stu- 
dent can make clear, legible and well-propor- 
tioned notes. Repetition practice is the soul 
of speed, especially for the beginner; therefore 
see that each exercise is thoroughly mastered 
before going ahead. The student should master 
the desire for speed by striving for accuracy 
of outlines and by being absolutely certain that 
the right principle is applied in every instance. 
This, together with plenty of practice, is bound 
to result in obtaining the desired speed. In 
giving dictation it is a good plan to have the 
student explain certain’ principles involved in 
the matter dictated, and from such explana- 
tions you will be able to determine whether or 
not the student understands applying the prin- 
ciples to the work in hand. 

As to the typewriting course, I know of no 
better plan to pursue than to follow the meth- 
ods prescribed in Rational Typewriting. See 
that the student has the right position at the 
machine, and give him plenty of finger exer- 
cises, keeping close watch of him while he is 
memorizing the keyboard. After the keyboard 
is thoroughly mastered, systematic, well- 
directed practice is all that is necessary for 
success. 


Another opening for the private class 
is illustrated in a letter from Mr. D. D. 
Lessenberry, Holden, W. Va. Mr. Les- 
senberry is employed by the United States 
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Coal and Oil Company and is planning 
during the coming season to organize a 
class of office boys. His plans are well 
laid and we have no hesitation in predict 
ing his success. The idea of using the 
Gregg Writer and other supplemental 
reading work from the very beginning of 
the course is one which should be particu- 
larly noted. 


Although I have never had any experience in 
teaching either in the classroom or private 
pupils, I have consented to teach several of 
the main office boys this winter. The following 
suggestions are according to the plan I intend 
to follow: 

The first thing a teacher should know in order 
to help the students is just how much they 
want to learn shorthand. The price of effi- 
ciency and expertness in any line of work 
depends entirely on the time and study we give 
it. If one is fired with the ambition to become 
secretary to the general manager of his com- 
pany, he will advance much more rapidly than 
one who just wants to know it in order to say 
he is a stenographer. So we will take it for 
granted that the student who engages a private 
teacher is really in earnest and wishes to put 
the knowledge he gains to practical use. 

Before entering upon the study of the first 
lesson, have all the pupils read at least twice 
the “Advice to the Student” by Mr. Gregg, 
which will be found in the first pages of the 
Manual after his article “About Gregg Short- 
hand.” In the beginning we must realize that 
the student does not understand or know any- 
thing about the strokes in shorthand or sound 
analysis. It would be well then to use a black- 
board as often as possible, for it would be of 
great help to the student to see the lesson 
instructions as well as hear them. The first 
six lessons in the Manual should be studied in 
connection with the blackboard work, for it is 
best for the student to see the outlines cor- 
rectly written by his teacher in order that when 
he hears the word spoken he may associate the 
correct form with the word. 

It cannot be overemphasized to the begin- 
ning student that thoroughness—absolute mas- 
tery—of the first essential in the 
study of shorthand, because the system is based 
on these lessons. 

In connection with these first lessons it would 
be well to get Hints and Helps for the Short- 
hand Student, and also use as supplementary 
exercises the different shorthand plates and 
beginners’ drills in the Gregg Writer. If pos- 
sible, get each student to subscribe to the Gregg 
Writer and have that a part of the lesson; have 
each of them study it as though it was abso- 
lutely necessary in order to learn shorthand 
and let me add by way of parenthesis that | 
am not so sure but that it is almost necessary 
to have this magazine in order to master short- 
hand. Do not wait till they have completed 
the Manual to take up the work in the Gregg 
Writer, but begin with the first lessons. 
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In the beginning, do not let speed occupy the 
most important place in your study, although 
one should not entirely lose sight of this. With 
absolute mastery of the Manual one has the 
foundation on which to gain his speed. When 
you find a student, though, who wants to draw 
the forms out, it might be well to give him a 
gentle “push,” for when one draws the charac- 
ters out he loses the beauty of the system and 
the pleasure it gives to be able to write short- 
hand correctly. 

After one has a very good knowledge of the 
lessons given in the Manual, I consider it a 
good thing to make a study of the Phrase Book. 
What I mean by this is that the teacher assign, 
say, three or four pages to be studied in con- 
nection with his regular lesson, and then dictate 
to them some of the harder phrases in class, 
spending about five minutes on this work. This 
idea has been very successfully carried out, and 
it has proved of great help to the students. 

As they advance, begin to work up speed, 
but at all times insist on having the best work 
they can give. Further ideas will be suggested 
for each lesson by the Gregg Writer. 

As for typewriting, if one will follow the 
instructions given in Rational Typewriting he 
will not miss the mark far. It would be better 
to use the covered keyboard typewriter, and 
insist that each finger be so trained that it will 
strike the proper keys. 

Although accuracy is desired in typewriting, 
and we realize that speed can only come through 
accuracy, I think it would be well to have your 
students try to get each succeeding page more 
perfect than the others, but I do not consider 
it advisable to insist that each page be rewritten 
when there is an error. If this is done, the 
student will not form the habit of continuity 
in writing. Then, too, there is a waste of paper, 
but the greater waste is in the time. Half 
sheets can be used in this beginning work, and 
have the students try to get each page better 
than the last. 


“Make it interesting” is the slogan of 
Mr. Arthur Skeeles, Ellwood City, Pa. 
The teacher of any subject must do two 


He must furnish enthusiasm, so that 
the student will keep up his study, and he must 


things: 


give instruction. In teaching private pupils, 
enthusiasm is most likely to be needed. Short- 
hand can be learned from the text without the 
aid of a teacher; but few of us have so much 
natural enthusiasm for the subject that we 
would learn it that way. 
You should come to each 
enthusiasm for the subject. Make it interest- 
ing; and remember that we are interested in 
anything that presents some new phase to us. 
Devise new ways of presenting things already 
gone over. Show how valuable a knowledge 
of shorthand has been to you, and how pleasant 
you find the work. If you can thus arouse the 
interest and enthusiasm of your pupil, the 
teaching will be a delight and comparatively 
easy. But if you do nothing but dictate the 
exercises in the book and decipher an occasional 


recitation full of 
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student will 
and may not 


probably 
finish the 


difficult outline, your 
make slow progress, 
study. 

If you meet your pupils only once a week, | 
should try to cover about one lesson at each 
meeting. This will depend upon how much time 
the student has for study, and this in turn will 
vary from week to week with his other engage- 
ments, and with his interest in the subject. 
Review at every recitation. After covering 
four or five lessons, use Progressive Exercises 
as material for another review; and make this 
one thorough. Don’t be afraid to have the 
student read and write matter that he has 
already gone over. Speed is developed by 
writing over and over again the words and 
phrases that we can already write correctly. 


A stenographer who has had experience 
in this kind of work is Miss Amy D. Put- 
nam, Arcola, N. J. The plan of giving 
much outside reading and of beginning this 
work very early in the course is especially 
good. 


I have private students in shorthand. The 
length of time to be given to the Manual will 
depend entirely on the length and frequency 
of lessons and the enthusiasm of the pupils. 
I give out a definite portion of home work 
which must be done, and they may do more if 
possible. I go over all their home work before- 
hand, seeing that they write it clearly and not 
too hesitatingly. They must write smoothly and 
not draw. They copy four lines of each word 
and letter given in the body of the lessons, and 
do the exercises once, get them corrected, and 
write them twice more correctly. Then I fol- 
low this with Progressive Evercises, getting 
them to fill in the spaces once, get it corrected, 
then fill in all the spaces. While working on 
the following lesson I give them dictation on 
the exercises in the Manual, and in the Pro- 
gressive Exercises, going slowly at first, but 
gradually working up their speed until they 
can go quite fast on practiced matter. 

When they finish the introduction to the 
twelfth lesson they are able to read Letters 
From a Self-Made Merchant to His Son with 
a little help. Then they will be advanced 
enough to read The Gregg Shorthand Reader. 
I willingly give them as much help as they need 
where principles they have not had are involved, 
and in this way they can read much outside 
matter from the time they reach the sixth lesson, 
I intend getting a copy of Gregg Speed Prac- 
tice and using it where it fits in best. 

I have them subscribe to the Gregg Writer 
soon after beginning. From the first lesson 
I have them read and copy the plates for the 
lessons, of which I have two sets, and shall 
“beg, borrow or steal” a great many more. 
I mount these on pasteboard and use them over 
and over again. They can soon read the simple 
business letters. I interest them in the “Learn- 
ers’ Department” and practice with them the 
hints given therein. By the time they begin 
the thirteenth lesson, I intend to have them 
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reading all of the Gregg Writer except the 
reporting work and technical matter. 

I shall them review the entire Manual 
upon finishing it, and afterward shall 
advise them to attend a good business school 
where conditions are better for developing 
speed and taking a course in filing and office 
training. 


hay ec 


soon 


A point which should not be lost sight 
of is the dictation of new matter from the 
very beginning of the work. Simple busi 
ness letters may be dictated after the fifth 
Teachers who have not tried this 
plan will be surprised at the increased 
interest from it. Students 
can see their own progress and the variety 


lesson. 


which results 
which this dictation gives to each lesson 
holds their interest and prevents their be 
coming discouraged. 

Problems of the teachers of the private 
class and methods of working up a class 
of this kind suggest several topics which 
we shall be glad to discuss further in a 
We hope that teachers who 
have conducted these classes and stenog 


future issue. 


raphers who have been members of such 
classes will write us of their plans. 


a) 
1 


Advantages of Reading Daily Papers 


1. In a Civil Service examination the sub 
ject of letter writing required a letter of not 
less than 200 words on the following subject: 
What advantages, if any, does a business gir! 
derive by the practice of reading the daily 
newspapers ¢ Will you ask your readers to 
discuss this question, stating what sections of 
the papers they have found to be most helpful? 

Most of us have known at one time or 
another in our lives people to whom the 
reading of a newspaper—usually a week 
ly newspaper rite. The day of 
the arrival of the “county astonisher” was 
a marked day in the week. The first even 
ing was religiously devoted to the news 
items of the county seat and surrounding 
towns. Then came the market reports, 
the weather prediction, the week's install- 
ments of the serial story, the advertise 
ments, the scientific items, and after the 
paper had been in the house several days, 
the sporting columns, the editorials and 
the world’s events. 

To-day this careful perusal of the news 
paper has become impossible. For most 
of us, newspaper reading means a hasty 
glimpse at the headlines and the skim- 
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ming of one or two articles of special in 
terest. It should include always the edi 
torials and we ought to select our favorite 
paper—not for the quality nor quantity of 
sensational items, not for the size and color 
of the scare-heads, not for the car 
toonist, but rather for the editorials 
special articles. 

Our advice to those who would get the 


even 
and 


most out of newspaper reading is that you 
one of the best and most 
conservative in the large city 

and read each day all the editorials and 
articles on matters of world-wide interest. 


select one paper 
nearest 


Then, when things of special moment are 
being discussed, read also at least one 
paper which takes the opposite side. 

The opinion held by Mr. Charles J. 
McDonald, Gonzaga University, Spokane, 
Wash., is that the benefit gained from read 
ing a daily paper depends largely on how 
read effort made to retain 


and apply the information obtained. 


it is and the 


The benefit to be derived from reading the 
daily newspaper will largely depend upon what 
is read, the methéd of reading and the manner 
of conserving what is read 

In this day and age it is as important that 
young women should be well informed regard 
ing topics of national interest as it is that 
young men should be so informed. The re 
sponsibilities of citizenship in many states of 
the union have been given to women, and uni- 
versal suffrage is an event of the very near 
future. ‘No one now for self alone. The 
voice and vote of every person affects, in some 
degree, every other person, and the young 
woman of to-day, unless she wishes her voice 
and vote to merely echo the opinions or com 
mands of husband, brother, boss or beau, must 
necessarily keep up with the times by reading 
the newspaper for some ten or fifteen minutes 
daily. If extensive information is considered 
useful, then the daily reading of the newspaper 
is certainly an advantage. In this connection 
it may be noted that the United States Gov- 
ernment requires that candidates for the Con- 
sular Service be well informed. At all exam 
inations for entrance to this important branch 
of our Civil Service the candidate is required 
to express his opinions on some subject of 
national interest as, “The Cold Storage Prob- 
lem,” “Conservation,” “Our Public School Sys- 
tem—Its Defects,” “Government Ownership,” 
“Municipal Architecture,” “The Income Tax,” 
“The Tariff,” “Commission Plan of City Gov- 
ernment,” “International Arbitration,” “The 
Panama Canal,” “Recall of Judges,” “Initia 
tive and Referendum.” 


lives 


As to what sections of the paper a young 
lady should read, my answer will be both 
negative and affirmative. Neither a young lady 
nor a young man will get any benefit from 
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reading those sections treating of murders, sui- 
cides, thefts, sports and fashions. The edito- 
rial section of the newspaper is the most im- 
portant and the best. The highest paid writer 
on the staff generally writes for this section. 
| have read editorials in several prominent 
newspapers which were simply classics. I once 
clipped from the New York Journal an edito- 
rial in reply to a query from a subscriber ask- 
ng how best to acquire skill as a writer. I 
editorial to a college professor, 
who made it the basis of an hour’s lecture to 
his class in English. The reports of congres- 
sional sessions, the meetings of national socie- 
ies, the interviews of prominent scientists, 
business men and statesmen are all well worth 
reading, and extensive notes and clippings 
should be made. No better subjects for gen- 
eral discussion among intelligent people can be 
found than reported interviews with such men 
is James J. Hill, Roosevelt, Edison, Luther 
Burbank, Morgan, Wilson, and a host of others. 
For young women in certain occupations, a 
daily perusal of market reports is recom- 
mended, From what I have herein written the 
reader will no doubt observe that the advan- 
tages of reading the newspaper depend on 
what one reads, on the method of reading, the 
manner of conserving what one reads, and I 
may add the serious purpose of the reader. 


Mr. D. D. Lessenberry, Holden, W. Va., 
believes in reading everything in at least 
one daily paper. He specializes on the 
advantage of reading the advertisements. 

I believe it has been said that we should read 
everything in at least one good daily paper; 
even the advertisements. Advertisement 
writing has been developed to a very fine point, 
and not only are the expressions used in adver- 
tisements condensed and effective, but every 
word must count. In ordinary literary writ- 
ing one may take as many words as he desires 
to describe or picture a single thought, but in 
ulvertisements each word must not only count, 
but it must cause the ones reading it to think 

hundred. 

I believe one of the main things we get out 
of reading the daily papers is to be able to 
keep up with what is happening all over our 
country. We should know what is being done 
ibout the Tariff question, and how the Mexico 
situation stands, because it is, or should be, of 
great interest to us all. The best way to get 
this information is through a good daily news- 
paper, 


showed this 


ves, 


The value of newspaper material for 
shorthand practice is brought out by Mr. 
Paul T. Hoffman, Washington, D. C. 

rhe editorial columns of any na ghee ne pub- 
cation make very good shorthand practice of 
‘ general nature. In preparing for Govern- 
ment work you might supplement this work 
with any Government reports obtainable, par- 
ticularly the consular and trade reports, if 
evoid of technical matter. 


Keeping up with the development of 
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the business in which one is engaged is 
emphasized by Miss Nola Houdlette, Lew 
iston, Maine: 

At the present day, practically every kind of 
business to be successful must be up-to-date, 
and to this end it behooves every business man 
and every business woman to keep themselves 
well informed as to current events. For this 
purpose there is perhaps no more satisfactory 
means than the daily newspaper, presenting as 
it does the various happenings of the day in 
a form that makes it easy to select the items 
that are of special personal interest, and at the 
same time with a mere passing glance to learn 
something of less important matters. 

The question of which section will prove 
most helpful is one to be determined largely 
by personal interest; that is, in so far as the 
direct connection with one’s business is con 
cerned. The lawyer and his employees will do 
well to keep in touch with all that has to do 
with the courts and all transactions of a legal 
nature; the real estate dealer will keep in 
touch with the rise or fall of an industry or 
the extension of a line of railroad as important 
factors in his business, and the better able his 
helpers are to follow his lines of thought and 
sympathize with his aims, the more will his 
business prosper. So it is in all the profes- 
sions, and the business girl who keeps well 
informed in the current events that concern her 
employer and his business increases her own 
interest in her work and adds to her usefulness. 

Beyond the purely professional value of 
carefully reading the newspaper, there is a cer- 
tain cultural influence that the business girl 
cannot afford to overlook. The broader out- 
look and the wider interest in humanity that 
come from a general and intelligent interest 
in the great issues that are all the time being 
decided will add not only to her pleasure but 
to her usefulness as a good citizen. It will 
help to overcome the narrowing tendency of the 
daily office routine, and make for the broad- 
minded intelligence with which the business 
girl of to-day can help to solve some of our 
most trying social problems. 


Among the newspapers especially recom- 
mended by various readers are The New 
York World, The Boston Transcript, The 
Cincinnati Enquirer, The Detroit Free 
Press, The Chicago Tribune, and The 
Rocky Mountain News. 

Interesting discussions of this question 
were also received from Miss Amy D. Put- 
nam, Arcola, N. J.; Mr. John Henry 
Zwaska, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. B. S. Barrett, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. and Miss Helen Turner, 
New York City. 

o 


Some Good Exercises for the Out-Door 
Worker 

3. How can a person bending over all day 

keep his back straight? Please give sugges 
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tions and exercises for strengthening the back. 
As I walk fifty-two blocks a day in going to 
and from work, please suggest ways of making 
this exercise straighten the back. 

Numerous exercises for the arms and 
muscles of the back have been suggested 
and a which can be 
taken night and morning can easily be 
obtained from any book on physical train- 
ing or teacher of the subject. The point 
to be emphasized in working out a series 
of this kind is to begin with short simple 
exercises and gradually increase these in 
length and difficulty. The thing to guard 


against is the occasional omission of the 


series of exercises 


exercises and the gradual loss of interest. 
The simplest exercise taken regularly will 
be far more beneficial than something more 
pretentious, indulged in only occasionally. 


This office worker is exceedingly fortunate 


in being compelled to walk fifty-two blocks 


a day. This walk if taken in the right 


way will do more to straighten the back, 


build up the system in general and keep 
you in good health than any amount of 
indoor or gymnasium work. 

Mr. John J. Hayes, a former Olympic 
Marathon champion, writes of walking and 
running in the October issue of the Physi- 
cal Culture magazine. He says: 

An objective point may be picked out at a 
distance of perhaps two miles, and one should 
make this the turning point, walking four miles 
for a starter. This distance can be gradually 
increased until ten-mile distances are covered, 
which will be long enough to induce a good 
sweat. 

The best time to walk is early in the morn- 
ing or during the afternoon when the sun is 
the warmest, for it is then easy to sweat, but 
any time, even if it is at night, will get results. 
Forget the night-air bugaboo—the men who 
make up the bulk of the Olympic teams that 
win Olympic victories for the United States 
work during the day and train at night, and 
the fact that they are the best in the world is 
proof positive that the night air is beneficial. 

The particular advantage in walking is 
that it not only gives needed exercise, but 
also that it helps to furnish an added in- 
terest in life. In a recent issue of the 
Good Health magazine is an article on 
Neurasthenia. The author especially 
recommends the cultivation of a fad and 
suggests several fads which will take one 
out of doors. In speaking of walking this 
article says: 

Best of all is walking, which not only gives 
needed exercise, but also tends to promote a 
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healthier state of mind and to remove intel- 
lectual cobwebs—all this in the spirit of James 
Whitcomb Riley’s “A Country Pathway”: 


“I come upon it suddenly, alone 

A little pathway winding in the weeds 
That fringe the roadside; and with dreams my 

own, 

I wander as it leads 
Fully wistfully along the slender way, 

Through summer tan of freckled shade and 

shine, 
I take the path that leads me as it may 

Its every choice is mine. 

And though it needs must lure me miles on 
miles 

Out of the public highway, still I go, 

My thoughts, far in advance in Indian file, 

Allure me even so.” 

The daily ride to and from work may in 
many cases be changed to a daily walk. There 
are few men and women who are leaving home 
in the morning for office, or in the evening from 
the office for home, who could not do twenty 
to sixty city blocks with the utmost ease and 
with the use of very little more time than is 
consumed in waiting on the corner for street 
cars and in the slow journey of the trolley 
through traffic-crowded streets. 

Miss Nell Cherry, Bowling Green, Ky., 
makes the following exercise suggestion: 

If the writer will try walking the fifty-two 
blocks with the chest elevated—raised upward 
rather than outward—I am sure he will find 
that this is about as good an exercise as he 
can get to straighten the shoulders and back. 

Try also standing beside the chair at least 
every hour in the day and with the heels firmly) 
planted on the floor raise the body as if to 
look over an imaginary high wall. Take time 
to take several deep breaths and to stretch be- 
fore sitting down to work again. 


Questions 2, 4 and 5 are held over on 
account of lack of space. 


°° 


Referred for Answer 


ll. I have often read of the many advan- 
tages to be gained from traveling, but I have 
found it impossible to make any long trips. | 
have been wondering if I could supplement this 
lack of actual experience by a course of reading 
or study. Have any of your readers ever tried 
such a course, and what have been the results? 

12. The writer recently received a business 
letter, the salutation of which was, “Dear Mlle.” 
Is it a desirable form, and does it commend 
itself to the readers of the Gregg Writer? 

13. I often wonder what becomes of the 
stenographer when he reaches the age of thirty, 
forty, or fifty years. Does he remain a short- 
hand writer all his life? 

14. What are some of the important things 
to be taken into consideration in organizing « 
small business college? 
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From Novice 


A Day in Court 


HE various processes through which 

the mind of a beginning court ste- 

nographer passes would read some- 
thing like this: amazement, be- 
wilderment, realization, memory, 
profound shock. We shall allow a recital 
of the cold facts concerning the duties of 
the court reporter to bring out these va- 
rious stages of hopefulness and despair, 
optimism and pessimism, glee and pathos. 


curiosity, 
loss of 


At the Beginning 


When a stenographer enters a court 
room for the purpose of making a full re- 
port of the proceedings his mental state 
is unenviable. So many semi-serious and 
semi-important things take place in a court 
that the stenographer isn’t sure 
whether he is making a fool of himself by 
taking notes or whether he is making a 
grave mistake by not doing so. If a 
stenographer were only to put in a record 
what was actually said in the court room 
there never would be or could be a case 
appealed to a higher court. It would be 
absolutely void of intelligence. Now, 
when he gets back to the office and is ex- 
pected to make a bill of exceptions for ap- 
peal his amazement and bewilderment are 
intensified. He may have read law books 
and he may have worked in a law office, 
but this experience is new and the gravity 
of it is enervating. There are no rules 
that may be laid down as to what matter 
the new stenographer shall take in a court 
proceeding, because there are all kinds of 
cases and for each class of cases a differ- 
ent rule applies. Another variable that is 
confusing even to an experienced reporter 
is that in different parts of the country 
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the methods employed in other courts ex- 
cept in a general way do not apply. 

The test to which everything should be 
subjected before a transcript is made is 
the thing you are most interested in. 
It is rather paradoxical to say to a stenog- 
rapher going into court for the first time 
that the best recommendation is to use your 
judgment. That becomes the test with an 
experienced reporter. We shall start with 
the process of elimination and will prob- 
ably arrive at an answer to the question of 
what to take and what not to take. By the 
application of these suggestions you will 
be able to form a reliable judgment. At 
first take everything in shorthand even to 
the most trivial things—things that may 
be trivial in your opinion. Having the 
matter in shorthand, if there ever is any 
question, you can say to the attorney and 
to the Court: “I thought that was not a 
proper part of the record and therefore 
did not transcribe it. However, I have it 
here and that portion of the proceedings 
reads as follows.” Of course, it goes with- 
out saying that all testimony should be 
transcribed. Before you get a chance to 
write testimony there are many things 
which are particularly perplexing. If you 
are called upon to report a contested mo- 
tion, then everything that is said should be 
transcribed. Where references are made 
to law books unless the quotation is very 
short the transcript should simply indi- 
cate the beginning and ending of the quota- 
tion. 


Importance of Court Rulings 
Anything that the Court says is always 
important. Any agreements, stipulations, 


admissions or concessions unquestionably 
should be written out in full. Those points 
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A Street Railway Case—l 


(For key, see page 180.) 
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A Street Railway Case 


(For key, see page 180.) 
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are selected from a long legal argument on 
a contested motion, in case of appeal. 
Having passed the motion stage of the 
case, if it be a law case, a jury is called 
into the box. In Chicago and occasionally 
in other places jury examinations are re- 
ported. The veniremen first sworn 
by the clerk to answer truthfully as to their 
qualifications to serve as jurors in the case. 
In other words, they are examined on their 
voir dire. The fact that the jury is so sworn 
should be shown in your notes, as the fail- 
a jury would probably be 


are 


ure to swear 
urged by the losing party as grounds for 
a new trial. The full examination of the 
jury is reported. Jurors are either ten- 
dered to the other side, challenged for 
cause or challenged peremptorily. When 
a lawyer challenges a juror for cause upon 
merely making that statement to the Court, 
if the Court agrees with the lawyer, the 
juror is excused. Such challenges are un- 
limited in number but limited as to grounds. 
If the Court overrules a challenge for 
cause the lawyer may decide to accept the 
juror or he may challenge him peremptor- 
ily. If a juror is challenged peremptorily 
a reason need not be given, but the num- 
ber of peremptory challenges is limited. 
Talesmen tendered to the defendant and 
accepted by him become jurors for that 
particular case. In the event the defend- 
ant excuses some of those tendered him by 
the plaintiff, he can examine other tales- 
men and tender them to the plaintiff. 
Upon their acceptance by the plaintiff they 
become jurors; or he can excuse them and 
still call others and so on until the entire 
panel has been selected. There are gen- 
erally twelve jurors in civil and criminal 
cases; six jurors at a coroner's inquest. 
By agreement of counsel a smaller num- 
ber of jurors may constitute the jury. 
When the jury has been accepted by both 
sides the talesmen are sworn 
to try the issues joined between the con- 
tending parties and then become the jury 
general 


so selected 


in the 
proposition jury examinations are not writ- 
ten up, and it is sufficient to say in the 
record that the was tried before a 
judge and a jury. You would then use 
the following form to take care of the 
proceedings in the average case up to the 
point of taking testimony: 


particular case. As a 


case 
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State of Illinois, ) 

County of Cook. s 

IN THE CIRCUIT COURT OF 
COUNTY. 

November Term, A. D. 
MAXWELL HENDERSON } 

| Gen. No. 118,927 
Term No. 1,018 


SS 


COOK 


1913. 


vs. 
THE AKRON ADVERTIS- 
ING COMPANY, 
a Corporation 
BILL OF EXCEPTIONS. 


BE IT REMEMBERED That on the 25th 
day of November, A. D. 1913, the same being 
one of the days of the regular November term 
of said court, this cause came on for hearing 
before the Honorable Hugo Pam, one of the 
Judges of said court, and a jury, upon the 
pleadings heretofore filed herein, whereupon the 
following proceedings were had and testimony 
taken: 

\ppearances: 

James H. McFarland, Esq., 
Appearing for the plaintiff; 

Daniel A. Roberts, Esq., 
Appearing for the defendant. 

Immediately following the acceptance of 
the jury by both sides an opening state 
ment is made by counsel for plaintiff. This 
statement is made a part of the 
record. Counsel for defendant 
most cases, reserve his statement until the 
beginning of the case for the defendant. 
The province of an opening statement is 
to tell the Court and jury and opposing 
counsel what the plaintiff expects to prove. 
Since these various statements by counsel 
are not necessary parts of the record, the 
first entry in the record after the caption 
would be: 

And the Plaintiff, to maintain the 
issues on his part, introduced the fol- 


seldom 
may, im 


lowing evidence: 

You are then ready for the first witness. 
When we say that such and such portions 
are not necessary parts of the record we 
do not mean to indicate that they should 
not be taken in shorthand or that the state 
ment itself is really true. It is true in 
the average case, but many a case is ap- 
pealed long before it reaches the testi- 
mony of witnesses. If you are asked to 
report a case, without special instructions, 
you would take everything in shorthand 
and transcribe the caption as given here- 
with and then start with the introduction 
of evidence. Of course, admissions, stipu- 
lations, etc., should always be carefully 
preserved. 
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do you recognize 
do you mean to s: 
refer 


do you 


do you say 


do you mean to 


swear 


do you want to 
swear 


do you remember 


do you remember 
whether 


do you 


whether or not 


do you believe 


did you say 
did you see 


did you see me 


did you have the 


does that mean 
did you make 
each of these 
each one 

for example 

from place to plac 
from house to 


house 


from street to 
street 
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remember 





Phrases Used in Testimony 


from your recollec- 
tion 


ion. 
~~ from your memory 


1\ . > 


from your book 


- give your best rec- 
, ollection 

Q+ , , 
2 give us details 


"how many times 


x 
m » how many feet 
? how far 
7 how far is it 
_— how long 
r+ how long is it 
_ how long have you 
been 
g* how do you know 
5 how soon 
ae how are you 
anil how can you tell 
— how can you tell 
whether or not 
Kc have you received 
yx. have you given 
9 has there been 
e "A 
/ 
g% has it been 


had there been 
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is there any way 


is there any possi- 
ble 


is there busi- 


ness 


any 
it may be 
been 


it may have 


it is not 


it isn't 


it was not 


it was there 


in what 


in what month 


in what way 


in what business 


in what office 


in your 


in your testimony 


in your examina- 
tion 


in your opinion 


in your capacity 


I ask 


I will ask 


I will ask whether 
or not 
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Key to Reporting Plates 


Direct examination by Mr. Reed. 

q. What is your name? A. W. F. Hay. 

q. Where do you live, Mr. Hay? * 
Archer Avenue, Chicago. 

q. What is your occupation? 


8673 


A. Motorman. 


Q. How long have you been a motorman? 
\. Going on four years now. 

Q. By whom are you employed? A. Chicago 
City Railway Company. 


q). Mr. Hay, on the 22d day of August, 1912, 
what line were you running on at that time? 
\. Twenty-second street. 

Q. And give us the route that you took from 
where you were on Twenty-second street? 
\. From Forty-sixth avenue to Wabash 
q). And on the morning of August 22d about 
30, you had an accident, didn’t you? A. Yes. 
(). Your car collided, as I understand it, with 
small wagon? A. Yes. 

q. In which direction were you going? A. 
Kast 

q. What kind of a car 
morning?’ <A 
the large cars 

Q. Do you know about what one of those cars 
weigh? <A. Well 

). If you don’t know exactly, give us your 


did you have that 
I had a pay-as-you-enter, one of 


best judgment A. About twenty-five tons, I 
uess. 

Q. Twenty-six tons, to be exact. A. Twenty 
Six 


q. You were going in an easterly direction? 
A. Yes, sir 

@. Now, Mr. Hay, I want you to describe to 
the jury just how it was that you happened to 
strike this wagon. Tell the jury when you first 
saw the wagon, what you did and all about it, 
in your own way, and speak slowly, loudly and 
distinctly, A. Well, I was going east on Twen- 
ty-second street about sixty-five feet from west 
of Ashland avenue, I noticed a team and wagon 
loaded with stone coming around the flat iron 


shaped building west of Ashland, and I was 
about twenty-five feet from the wagon when 


I noticed him. I commenced ringing the gong, 
using my brakes, and I that it wouldn’t 
take. I seen I wasn’t going to stop, so I re- 
versed the That didn’t do no good, he 
kept on coming, and I went into him. 

Q. What part of the wagon did you strike? 
A. Well, I struck almost the center of the 
wagon. 

Q. And where were you at the time the car 


seen 


car 


struck the wagon? A. I was right in front of 
the wagon 


q. At your post? <A. At my place. 

Q. What were you doing at that time? A. I 
was reversing my Car. 

Q. You were the nearest to the wagon on the 
A. Yes, sir. 

q. How far did your car go after you struck 
the wagon? A. I should judge about five feet. 


car? 


CROSS EXAMINATION 
By Mr. Gross 


~Q. When did you leave Forty-sixth avenue 


that morning? A. That morning? 
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acquiring skill in shorthand writing, even 
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q. Yes. A. Well, I couldn't tell the 
exact time now, 

@. What is that? A 
exact time. 

Q. Don't know 
I don’t remember now. 


q. Do you know what time you got to West- 


you 
I couldn't tell you the 


you your starting time? \ 


ern avenue? A. No, I couldn't tell you. 
Q. You know how long it took you to run 
from Western avenue to Ashland avenue that 


morning? A. No, I couldn't tell you that. 
Q. Do you know whether or not you stopped 
at Paulina street that morning? 


Mr. Reed: That is objected to as immaterial 
to any issue in this case 
The Court: Objection overruled 


Mr. Gross: Q. Do you know whether or not 
you made a stop at Paulina street? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether or not there were 
passengers standing at Paulina street ready to 
get on your car that morning? A. No, sir, I 
don’t remember. 

Q. Paulina is one 
A. Yes 

Q. Do you know whether or not you got the 
signal from your conductor to go right through 


block Ashland 


west of 
avenue? 


Paulina street? \. No, sir, I couldn't say. I 
don’t remember. 
Q. You don’t remember that? A. I don't 


remember. 
Q. You remember where that laundry build- 


ing is, do you, between Paulina and Ashland 
avenue on Twenty-second street? A. Yes sir. 
Q. On the south side of the street? A. Yes, 
sir. 
Q. That is about half-way down the block? 


A. Just about. 

Q. Was there any obstruction your 
ear and Ashland avenue when you got opposite 
to that laundry? A. Not as I remember it. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that when you are at 
Paulina street that you can see all of the cars 
on Blue Island Ashland avenue and 
Twenty-second street, those three intersections ? 
\. Straight ahead, yes, sir. 

q. You can even see the railroad shanty, 
that is a little to the south upon the east side 
of Ashland avenue, can’t you, when’ you are at 
Paulina Street? A. No, I don’t believe you can 


between 


avenue, 


I don’t remember 

Q. You don’t remember whether you can or 
not ? \. No, sir 

Q. How long did you make that run there 
prior to August 22, 1912? A. 1 think I was 


there going on six months. 

Q. Before the accident? A. Well, at the end 
of that month, I think I made my sixth month, 
around five months. 

Q. How fast 
going full speed ? 


can your car travel when it is 


">; 


To the New Subscriber 


Articles I to IV of this series are valu 


contributions to the best method of 


for students in school taking up shorthand 





THE 


for the first time. You should not fail to 
get copies of the Gregg Writer for at least 
those numbers of this serial article “From 
Novice to Adept.” 


The next installment of the series will 
tell you something about witnesses I have 


met. 


a)’ 


+ 


Amusing Errors 

In a paper read before the recent con 
vention of the Pennsylvania Shorthand Re- 
porters, Mr. Temple gave some amusing 
errors that have been made by stenog- 
raphers. As they emphasize the im- 
portance of inserting vowels in the outline, 
we quote them: 

Some humorous instances of mechanical 
shorthand work—on the part of amanuenses, of 
course, for our reporters are without error 
have come under my notice in the past year, a 
few of which I think are worthy of repetition. 
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\n attorney had dictated a bill of complaint to 
his stfographer, in which he said that the 
defendant, by the maintenance of a certain mill 
dam on his property, had caused great damage 
to the plaintiff's land. The words “mill dam” 
were transcribed as “mule team,” and the paper 
unfortunately filed in court before the 
mistake was discovered I remember hearing 
Mr. David Wolfe Brown tell about the mistakes 
of his assistants at the Capitol Building. “A 
bill to remove the duty on Castile soap” was 
transcribed as, “A bill to remove duty on ox-tail 
soup,” and “A bill to regulate bar-rooms in the 
District of Columbia” was transcribed as, “A 
bill to regulate bare arms in the District of 
Columbia.” 


was 


oO?o 

The Phonographic Magazine in its re- 
port of the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Convention, title of Marshall's 
paper as “Our Professional Records’ in 
stead of “Our Recruits.” 
Any one who writes Pitmanic shorthand 
will readily see how such conflicts occur! 


gave the 


Profession’s 


oOo 
Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Miscellaneous Correspondence 


D. Shaw, 

Paducah, Kentucky. 
Dear Mr. Shaw: 

Your esteemed favor of the 15th inst. is re- 
ceived. I have written the home office for the 
necessary papers to consummate the surrender 
of policy 960,453, Bernhart A. Hickey, imme- 
diately after January 3, 1909, and will forward 
same to you for execution as soon as received. 

I have also asked for a “statement of divi- 
dends and acceleration” on your policy 681,920 
which may be delayed for some weeks owing to 
press of business at the close of the old and be- 
ginning of the new year. I trust that you have 
written the other companies in which you carry 
policies, asking them for statements showing 
the cash surrender, paid-up extension, and loan 
values at the end of the present policy year. I 
am positive that none of them will show up as 
well as your policies in the Mutual. 

Yours very truly, 


Mr. G 


Gould & Company, 
San Jose, Cal. 
Gentlemen: 

We are in receipt of your letter of the 16th 
inst., and note what you say with reference 
to the order placed with our Mr. Fenton for 
conveyor, on which he promised prompt deliv- 
ery. 

The conveyor and box ends, we are pleased 
to inform you, were shipped from here on the 
llth inst., and we are having shipment fol- 
lowed with tracer. 


As stated in our letter of the 7th in reply 
to your wire, it was necessary to make up this 
conveyor and box ends and we made shipment 
the llth inst., the day we received the ma- 
terial from the factory. The friction clutch 
coupling was shipped on January 13 direct to 
you from our factory at Beloit, Wisconsin. 

As stated in our letter of December 21, in 
reply to your letter of the 17th regarding the 
shipment of this clutch, there was some ques- 
tion to be settled and we were awaiting our Mr. 
Fenton's reply on a point of information. We 
did not receive this information until Decem- 
ber 23, when we immediately placed the order 
with our factory and they made it up and 
shipped on January 13, as above stated. 

Trusting this material will reach you without 
any unnecessary delay, and thanking you for 
past favors, we are 

Very truly yours, 


Mr. F. J. Lee, 
124 Main Street, 
Prescott, N. Mex. 
Dear Sir: 

Your favor of the 12th inst. is received. We 
enclose herewith one of our blank contracts 
such as we are using in appointing local agents 
so that you can see what its provisions are. 
We shall be pleased to arrange with you for 
the agency of your territory in the vicinity of 
Prescott and to furnish you our goods at our 
very best net prices and discounts on sixty 
days’ time, cash settlement, erasing that part 
of the contract which refers to note settlement. 
We are not doing so much business but that 
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we could do more and shall be glad to get our 
share of the windmill trade in your Vicinity. 
We shall not, however, sell to farmers in your 
district on a note settlement basis as we have 
been in the habit of doing up to two or three 
years ago. 

Very truly yours, 


Mr. G. W. Graff, 
Asheville, N. Car. 
Dear Sir: 

Referring to your letter of the 9th in regard 
to the overcharge as per our invoice of Decem- 
ber 10 which appears on your statement: We 
find that you are correct in your account, as 
you will note by referring to the next statement 
rendered you. 

Respectfully yours, 


o 


Courtesy in Business 


“A true capacity for courtesy is a high gift,” 
said a dry goods merchant who is the pro- 
prietor of a modest country store. “Courtesy 
is an important business detail, a great asset 
in getting under the buyer’s skin. To my 
mind, amiability and a fine discernment of the. 
wishes of the individual customer are the only 
real weapons with which the small business man 
can hope to beat his bigger competitors. Cour- 
tesy goes farther and does more to hold the 
buyer than bargain sales. I find that people 
would rather deal with a small but amiable and 
accommodating trader than with some bureau- 
cratic machines of a vast establishmert.” 

The executive heads of a great western rail- 
road consider that politeness in handling the 
traveling public is a form of advertising that 
costs nothing but which leaves a lasting im- 
pression upon those receiving courteous atten- 
tion far outweighing the arguments of a printed 
page. The road, according to the directors, 
has always endeavored to instill into the minds 
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of its employees the fact that the golden key 
to success lies in the measure of courteous and 
careful attention given to its patrons by every 
employee in whatever branch of the service. In 
the popularity this company has attained lies 
the proof that in a very large degree the effort 
has been successful. 

The cashier of a large bank in Chicago has 
formulated a good system for the application 
of courtesy in business which has been pro- 
ductive of practical results. During the course 
of a day this bank official must meet many 
callers, each of whom has some “pressing mat- 
ter” to discuss or present for his approval or 
disapproval. A considerable number of gentle- 
men, some worthy and some misguided, forget 
that the time of a bank official is precious. 
Often they tarry too long and after a half 
hour of boresome loquacity they finally depart. 
This bank official always succeeds in parting 
with a caller in a most friendly and courteous 
spirit. When he has listened to an interviewer 
for a sufficient length of time, he simply touches 
a button on the floor and the visitor is none the 
wiser. This is a signal to his stenographer, 
who sits in a nearby room, that the time limit 
for the interview has been reached. At once 
the stenographer picks up a shorthand note- 
book and walks briskly into the cashier's office. 
“Excuse me for interrupting,” begins the ste- 
nographer, “but I’ve come to take that dicta- 
tion scheduled for 10 o'clock.” 

Immediately the caller receives a subconscious 
idea—an inspiration—that he has talked quite 
enough. And nine times out of ten he has the 
native good sense to leave promptly. He de- 
camps with the impression that the executive 
treated him very cordially and would have been 
pleased to listen much longer had not the 
stenographer come in and interrupted. The 
caller on reaching the street still feels the firm, 
hearty handshake the cashier accorded him as 
he departed and he retains a pleasant mental 
picture of the genial face the bank official dis- 
played.—From “Business.” 


oOo 


New York State Teachers’ Association 


HE following is the program of the 

Commercial Teachers’ Section of 

New York State Teachers’ Associa- 

tion meeting to be held at Syracuse, New 
York, November 24, 25, 26: 

Chairman—W. C. 

Plattsburgh. 
Tuesday, 9:30 A. M. 


Address—“How to Conduct a Class in Ele- 
mentary Bookkeeping,” E. O. Folsom, Utica. 
Address—“Some Helps in Teaching Commercial 


Thompson, State Normal, 


Address—“Training for Speed in Shorthand,” 
W. B. Curtis, Dunkirk. 


Tuesday, 2:30 P. M. 
Address—“Basic Principles of Commercial 
Law,” T. Aaron Levy, Esq., Syracuse. 


Address—“Qualifications of the Commercial 
Teacher,” John K. M. Berry, Albany. 


Wednesday, 9:30 A. M. 
\ddress—“The Place of Economics in a High 
School Course,” Dr. Lee Galloway, New York 
University. 





Geography,” J. M. Foster, Dansville. 
Address—(Subject to be announced), R. E. 
Davey, Rochester. 


Question Box and Round Table. 
Election of Officers. 
Discussions will follow each paper. 
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(For key to this plate, see “‘ Expert Shorthand Speed Course,"’ pages 155 and 156.) 
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A Present Duty 


(For key to this plate, see ** Expert Shorthand Speed Course,"” pages 156 and 157.) 





